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Can  you  identify  this  photo? 

(The  answer  is  on  page  49.) 
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ARTICLES  THIS  ISSUE 

This  issue  contains  four  articles  by  Clatsop  Community  College  students  in 
Dr.  Julie  Brown's  writing  class.  The  students  have  done  an  outstanding  job  of 
research  and  writing  and  we  are  pleased  to  present  their  work  here. 
They  chose  to  write  about  area  churches,  the  South  Jetty,  the  1922  Fire,  and  Asto¬ 
ria’s  old-time  laws.  We  have  more  stories  in  this  issue  about  Hammond  from  Lois 
Bowen,  “The  Astor  Street  Feud  -  1912  to  1913”  by  Robert  Utzinger,  and  more. 

NATIVE  AMERICAN  EXHIBIT,  LIBRARY  AND  STORIES 

In  2003,  as  our  contribution  to  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Bicentennial,  we  will  present 
a  series  of  articles  about  Clatsop,  Chinook  and  other  local  Native  American  families 
in  conjunction  with  a  new  exhibit  at  CCHS  set  to  open  next  fall.  We  are  looking  for 
stories,  books,  baskets  and  any  useful  material  relating  to  area  Native  Americans. 
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Some  of  the  oldest  churches  in  Astoria 


In  God  We  Trust 

By  Don  Johnson 


Astoria  was  renowned  along  the 
coast  for  harboring  every  vice  imagina¬ 
ble.  It  was  a  town  where  saloon  inter¬ 
ests  held  sway,  and  where  religious 
organizations  fought  a  battle  for  the 
welfare  of  all  residents.  On  at  least  one 
occasion,  the  fight  was  brought  into  the 
church  itself. 

On  a  stormy  night  in  1 889,  Rev¬ 
erend  Grannis  was  in  his  church  when 
suddenly  an  overcoat  was  thrown  over 
his  head  and  his  arms  were  pinned  to 
his  side  by  two  “crimps”  (shanghai 
agents)  who  intended  to  shanghai  him. 
Had  they  succeeded,  they  would  have 
taken  him  to  a  sailing  ship,  and  forced 
him  to  work  against  his  will  on  a  voy¬ 
age  across  the  sea. 

The  crimps  had  the  wrong  man. 
They  were  expecting  a  small,  sickly 
sailor  turned  church  janitor,  not  Rev¬ 
erend  Grannis  who,  it  was  said,  was  a 
former  prize-fighter  and  strong  as  an 
ox.  A  brief  fight  ensued  and  the  two 
crimps  ran  out  of  the  church,  a  beaten 
and  bloody  pair,  one  of  them  missing 
three  of  his  front  teeth. 

Many  of  the  church  organizations 
in  Astoria  date  before  this  time,  several 
to  the  1870s.  Two  church  buildings 
have  been  standing  for  over  a  hundred 
and  fifteen  years.  A  brief  history  of  the 
of  some  of  the  oldest  churches  in  Asto¬ 
ria  follows. 

Methodist  Church* 

Reverend  Grannis,  in  the  story 


above,  was  a  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  at  their  second  building  in 
Astoria.  The  first  was  built  in  1853  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  15th  and 
Franklin,  on  land  donated  by  James 
Welch,  one  of  the  first  white  settlers  in 
Astoria.  Mr.  Welch  specified  that  the 
church  be  not  less  than  20  feet  by  30 
feet  in  size  and  be  built  within  six 
months. 

The  building  turned  out  to  be  26 
feet  by  40  feet,  cost  $1600  dollars,  and 
was  paid  for  by  the  time  it  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  September  of  1853.  In  1854, 
School  District  No.  I  was  organized 
and  the  first  classes  were  held  in  the 
church,  then  known  as  the  Methodist 
Episcopal. 

In  1878,  the  congregation  wanted 
a  new  building  and  a  site  was  chosen 
near  the  southeast  corner  of  11th  and 
Duane  Street,  in  what  is  now  Safeway's 
west  parking  lot.  The  new  church,  ded¬ 
icated  in  1 882,  measured  34  feet  by  80 
feet  and  contained  the  bell  that  is  in 
today's  church.  It  was  built  on  pilings, 
and  as  Vera  Gault  had  written  in  her  his¬ 
tory  of  the  church:  “Mischievous  chil¬ 
dren  fished  out  of  the  windows  during 
Sunday  School.”  In  1883  a  parsonage 
was  built  at  the  rear  of  the  church. 

In  1916,  the  building  was  sold  to 
Acme  Grocery  and  lots  were  purchased 
at  the  corner  of  11th  and  Franklin, 
where  the  present  Methodist  Church 
stands.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  for  the 
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Astoria's  first  Catholic  Church  at  far  left  overlooks  the  town  from  its  location  on 
Grand  Avenue  between  14th  and  15th  streets,  ca  1900. 


new  church  on  October  28,  1916  and  it 
was  dedicated  on  March  25,  1917.  Its 
cost  was  $42,000.00,  many  times  more 
than  the  original  church  building  con¬ 
structed  in  1853.  Some  of  the  pews  in 
the  present  church  are  from  the  original 
and  are  beautiful  with  their  padded 
seats  and  naturally  weathered  wood. 

Episcopal  Church 

Grace  Episcopal  Church  was 
established  on  September  4,  1864.  The 
first  two  years  of  services  were  held  in 
the  courthouse.  In  1866,  a  church  was 
constructed  on  what  is  now  Commer¬ 
cial  Street,  about  50  feet  from  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  8th  Street.  This  is  where  the 
Spexarth  Building  now  stands. 

On  Easter  of  1 886,  Grace  Episco¬ 
pal  moved  into  a  new  building  on  land 
that  was  a  legacy  from  Mrs.  Susan 


Shively,  on  Franklin  Avenue  between 
15th  and  16th  streets.  At  the  top  of  the 
inside  stairwell  of  the  church  is  a  very 
old  wood-framed,  brass  plaque  that 
reads: 

This  Church 
Erected  by  Devise  of 
Susan  L.  Shively  and  as 
Directed  by  Her  in  Her  Last 
Will  and  Testament  Is  to  Be 
Used  and  Dedicated  Together 
With  the  Ground  on  Which  It  Is  Built  To 
the  Sole  Purpose  of  the  Propagation  of 
the  Pure  Spirit  and 
Principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Our  Lord 
JESUS  CHRIST 
In  Whom  Is  My  Hope 
The  Lord  is  in  His  HolyTemple 
Let  all  the  Earth 
Keep  Silent  BeforeHim 
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The  Presbyterian  Church,  ca  1890,  on  the  east  side  of  9th  Street 
between  Duane  and  Exchange. 


This  is  the  same  building  still  used 
today.  Its  cost  at  the  time  of  construc¬ 
tion  was  $4,700. 

When  new  roadwork  was  done  in 
front  of  the  church,  the  entrance  to  it 
was  below  street  level.  The  church  was 
raised  up  in  1891,  with  a  room  built 
underneath  for  Sunday  school  and  other 
purposes.  I  remember  attending  Boy 
Scout  meetings  in  this  part  of  the  church 
in  the  mid-1960s.  On  occasion,  I  would 
sneak  upstairs  and  look  at  the  altar.  To 
me  it  felt  as  if  you  were  walking  up  into 
the  kingdom  of  the  Almighty,  which  I 
guess  maybe  you  were,  in  a  way. 

In  1878,  a  rectory,  known  as  Holy 
Innocents,  was  built  for  the  Episco¬ 
palians  in  Upper  Astoria,  on  Grand 
Avenue  between  31st  and  33rd  streets. 


A  cemetery  for  members  of  the  church 
was  on  the  grounds.  The  church  was 
closed  in  1918  and  the  land  was  sold  to 
the  First  Lutheran  Church.  The  wood 
and  some  of  the  furnishings  of  Holy 
Innocents  were  used  in  the  Calvary 
Church  in  Seaside,  along  with  two 
stained  glass  windows. 

Catholic  Church** 

St.  Mary  Star  of  the  Sea  Catholic 
Church  was  built  on  land  that  was  pur¬ 
chased,  in  part,  by  thirty-six  soldiers 
from  the  C  Battery,  2nd  United  States 
Artillery  stationed  at  Fort  Stevens  in 
1868.  The  land  for  this  new  church, 
which  was  located  between  14th  and 
13th  streets,  was  cleared  and  leveled  to 
grade  by  those  same  soldiers  who  helped 
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purchase  it.  Construction  began  on  their 
tirst  church  in  1873  and  was  completed 
the  next  year.  In  August  1877,  it  was 
moved  1 50  feet  east  on  the  same  block. 

In  1902,  the  cornerstone  was  laid 
for  the  new  and  present  St.  Mary  Star  of 
the  Sea  Church  and  it  was  completed  in 
May  of  1903.  A  Catholic  hospital,  St. 
Mary’s,  began  operating  in  Astoria  in 
1 880.  The  hospital  later  had  a  nursing 
school  associated  with  it.  (I  have  some 
vivid  and  not  very  pleasant  memories 
of  that  hospital  after  having  been  diag¬ 
nosed  with  poliomyelitis  when  1  was 
five  years  old.  The  Catholic  Nuns  who 
ran  the  nursing  school  used  to  come 
around  and  talk  to  the  patients,  and  they 
were  wonderful  at  putting  them  at  ease 
and  making  them  feel  so  much  better.) 

Baptist  Church*** 

The  inaugural  service  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Church  was  held  in  the  house  of 
Winfield  Scott  in  Astoria  in  1878.  One 
year  later,  there  was  enough  money  to 
pay  for  erecting  a  structure  for  the 
church.  It  was  built  on  the  south  side  of 
Exchange  Street  midway  between  1 1  th 
and  12th  (now  a  parking  lot  for  the 
Peace  Lutheran  Church.  Reverend  G.  J. 
Burchett  made  the  dedicatory  prayer. 
Later  they  bought  the  Congregational 
Church  at  10th  and  Exchange  for  their 
services,  then  sold  it  to  the  Assembly  of 
God  Church. 

A  new  brick  structure  was  built  in 
1923  at  the  comer  of  7th  and  Commer¬ 
cial  Streets.  A  granite  plaque  in  this 
building  states  that  this  church  was 
designed  by  Astoria  architect,  John  E. 
Wicks. 

Edith  Rich,  the  church’s  modera¬ 
tor,  told  me  that  the  church  had  reached 
out  to  the  many  Chinese  residents  who 
were  working  in  the  canneries  around 
Astoria’s  waterfront.  The  church  still 


has  several  Asian  members  including 
the  well-known  Lum  family. 

Congregational  Church 

The  first  Congregational  Church 
was  organized  in  Astoria  in  1866  and  a 
building  was  erected  on  the  southwest 
corner  of  10th  and  Exchange.  After  a 
few  years,  they  disbanded  and  members 
transferred  to  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  building  was  sold  to  the  Baptists. 
Other  Congregational  groups  were  later 
organized,  including  one  for  Finnish 
residents. 

Presbyterian  Church 

In  the  early  1880s,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  was  established  in  Astoria. 
Members  had  been  commuting  the  long 
distance  to  the  church  on  Clatsop  Plains 
and  wished  to  have  one  nearer.  At  first, 
they  met  in  a  school  house  in  Upper- 
town,  then  were  given  permission  to 
meet  at  the  Congregational  Church  on 
alternate  Sundays.  Land  was  purchased 
for  $1,000  and  in  1882,  a  building  was 
erected  on  property  located  at  9th  and 
Duane  Streets,  at  present,  the  parking  lot 
for  the  U.S.  Bank.  Dedication  was  on 
January  14,  1883.  Over  time,  the  origi¬ 
nal  church  became  too  small  for  the  con¬ 
gregation.  A  new  church  was  built  at  its 
present  location  on  1 1  th  and  Grand 
Avenue,  for  $19,075.  Captain  George 
Flavel  left  $4,000  in  his  will  to  help  pay 
for  the  cost  of  the  new  structure.  It  was 
dedicated  in  December  of  1903, 

The  bell  from  the  first  church  was 
reinstalled  in  the  new  church.  This  bell 
was  originally  shipped  around  Cape 
Horn  from  the  Meneley  Bell  Works  of 
Troy,  New  York  and  was  donated  by 
Truman  P.  Powers.  Also  installed  in  the 
first  church  was  a  huge  Mason  and 
Hamlin  pump  organ,  which  was  given 
to  the  church  by  the  Flavel  family.  Nel¬ 
lie  Flavel  was  the  church  organist  at  the 
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time  the  first  church  and  organ  were 
dedicated.  The  pipe  organ  was  installed 
in  the  new  church  in  January  of  1911, 
with  its  massive  golden  pipes  still  ema¬ 
nating  beautiful  music  to  this  day. 

Those  who  walk  around  the 
church  today  can’t  help  but  notice  the 
ornate  ironwork  and  superb  woodwork¬ 
ing  craftsmanship  throughout  the  struc¬ 
ture.  The  pews  from  the  original  church 
are  still  in  use  in  this  church  also.  The 
church  has  also  been  noted  for  its  excel¬ 
lent  Sunday  school  and  pre-school  with 
records  that  go  back  to  1908. 

Lutheran  Churches 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  centu¬ 
ry,  many  people  emigrated  from  the 
Scandinavian  countries  hoping  to  make 
better  lives  for  themselves  by  finding 
work  in  the  fishing  or  timber  industry. 
With  them  they  brought  their  religion, 
customs,  and  way  of  life.  Immigrants 
from  each  Scandinavian  country  had  a 
church  where  the  language  of  that 
country  was  spoken. 

One  of  the  earliest  was  the  First 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Astoria, 
organized  on  March  3,  1880  with  Rev¬ 
erend  Peter  Carlson  presiding.  Their  first 
building  was  located  on  Franklin 
between  33rd  and  34th  streets.  This 
church  had  mostly  a  Swedish  congrega¬ 
tion.  The  building  was  sold  to  the  Beta- 
nia  Norwegian  Lutheran  Congregation 
in  1892,  as  will  be  mentioned  later. 

On  August  19,  1883,  a  new  church 
congregation  was  founded  by  people 
who  were  mostly  of  Finnish  descent.  On 
Aug.  9,  1 883,  its  first  service  was  held 
in  the  church  of  the  First  Evangelical 
Lutheran.  The  first  minutes  of  the  new 
Finnish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
were  recorded  on  August  22,  1883.  A 
newly  ordained  minister.  Pastor  J.J. 
Floikka,  became  the  leader  of  the  new 


church.  A  church  was  built  in  1 884  for 
this  new  congregation  on  1 8th  Street  at 
a  cost  of  about  $2,500.  In  December  of 
1891,  a  strong  windstorm  blew  the 
church  building  down.  Hard  times  fell 
upon  the  small  congregation,  but  final¬ 
ly,  on  the  15th  of  October  1893,  a  new 
church  was  dedicated.  The  name  of  the 
Finnish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
was  changed  to  Zion  Lutheran  Church 
on  August,  1943.  John  E.  Wicks  and  his 
daughter,  Ebba  Brown,  designed  the 
new  Zion  Church  which  was  located  at 
12th  and  Exchange. 

The  Memorial  Lutheran  Church 
was  organized  in  May  1908,  with  this 
church  having  ties  to  the  German 
Lutheran  Church  of  the  1870s  (Peace 
Lutheran).  An  article  in  the  July  2nd, 
1882  edition  of  The  Daily  Astorian 
reported  that  “the  German  Evangelical 
Reform  congregation  of  Astoria,  now 
organized,  will  have  divine  service 
today  at  2  p.m.  at  the  Baptist  church.” 
There  is  little  information  on  the  Ger¬ 
man  congregation  except  that  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  Memorial  Lutheran  Church 
were  in  English.  First  Evangelical 
(Swedish)  Lutheran  and  Memorial 
Lutheran  Churches  merged  on  August 
27,  1929,  forming  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church.  Construction  for  Trinity’s  new 
building  began  on  July  6,  1932  at  16th 
and  Franklin,  with  John  E.  Wicks  again 
as  the  architect. 

Zion  Lutheran  Church  merged 
with  Trinity  Lutheran  in  November  of 
1974.  They  then  started  worshipping  as 
one  congregation  in  Zion’s  church  at 
12th  and  Exchange,  with  the  new 
church  being  named  the  Peace  Luther¬ 
an  Church.  Trinity’s  old  church  is  now 
the  Clatsop  Community  College’s  Per¬ 
forming  Arts  Center  of  Astoria.  The 
Lutherans  built  the  Columbia  Hospital 
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Grace  Episcopal  Church,  built  in  1885,  on  Franklin  Avenue  between  15th  &  16th 
streets,  before  it  was  raised  one  story. 


in  1927,  now  Clatsop  Care  and  Reha¬ 
bilitation. 

A  party  of  Norwegians  met  for 
services  in  1876  and  on  January  27, 
1877,  organized  the  Scandinavian 


Evangelical  Church  with  Rev.  Emil 
Christensen  as  minister.  This  church 
disbanded  a  few  years  later. 

Another  Lutheran  Church  was 
organized  as  the  Norwegian  Evangeli- 
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cal  Lutheran  congregation  and  was 
incorporated  on  October  2,  1884.  Prop¬ 
erty  was  purchased  in  1888  at  29th  and 
Grand,  and  on  May  8,  1893,  the  first 
service  was  held  in  the  new  church.  It 
was  a  plain  chapel  without  a  tower.  The 
building  was  later  moved  and  a  tower 
and  other  structures  added.  Until  1906, 
all  services  were  in  the  Norwegian 
native  tongue,  but  that  year,  the  Pastor 
began  delivering  the  sermon  in  English 
one  day  a  month.  The  1912  pulpit,  built 
by  Thor  Gagnet  and  painted  by  Ludwig 
Larsen,  is  now  at  the  Heritage  Museum. 

The  present  building  of  the  First 
Lutheran  Church,  as  they  are  known 
now,  was  erected  in  January  of  1952  at 
33rd  and  Grand,  the  former  location  of 
the  (Episcopal)  Holy  Innocents  Church. 
The  Betania  Norwegian  Lutheran  Con¬ 
gregation  of  Astoria,  Oregon  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1890.  In  1892,  for  the  price  of 
$600,  they  purchased  a  small  church 
from  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Congrega¬ 
tion  that  was  located  between  on  the 
south  side  of  Franklin  between  33rd  and 
34th  Streets.  After  the  church  slid  a  few 
feet  out  into  the  street,  it  was  torn  down 
and  a  new  one  built,  one  block  to  the 
east  and  across  the  street.  Dedication  of 
the  new  church  was  on  October  22, 
1893.  In  1936,  the  name  was  changed  to 
the  Bethany  Lutheran  Church.  That 
church  was  sold  many  years  later  for 
use  as  a  private  residence  and  the  pres¬ 
ent-day  church  was  built  on  Marine 
Drive,  directly  across  from  Hauke’s 
Sentry.  The  altar  from  the  old  church  is 
now  being  used  in  the  new  one. 

The  Finnish  Apostolic  Lutheran 
Church 

The  Finnish  Apostolic  Lutheran 
Church  was  organized  in  1874  by  Rev. 
John  Lumijarvi  and  has  met  in  the  same 
building  at  10th  and  Irving  Street  since 


about  1885.  I  attended  a  Sunday  service 
in  the  church  and  I  was  amazed  at  its 
very  simple  yet  elegant  architecture.  I 
remember  seeing  this  church  when  I 
attended  grade  school  at  Lewis  and 
Clark  Central  located  across  the  street. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  share  a 
poem  written  by  Henry  Marcotte,  pas¬ 
tor  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
from  1950-1952.  It  was  in  an  old  book 
from  the  archives  of  the  First  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Church  of  Astoria.  Perhaps  the 
beautiful  stained  glass  windows  in  the 
church  inspired  him  to  write  it.*  Mar- 
cotte’s  poem  reads  as  follows: 

Sermon  In  Stained  Glass 

As  windows  from  the  street  may  seem 

Begrimed  and  dim,  while  from  within 
They  glow  in  radiant,  bright-hued  sheen; 

So  we,  confused — 

Lives  bleak  and  bare — 

Find  trouble  spent,  faith  confident. 
Within  a  reverent  house  of  prayer. 

*The  stained  glass  in  many  of  these  old 
structures  is  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
you  will  ever  see,  with  much  of  it  well 
over  one  hundred  years  old. 
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Don  Johnson  was  born  in  Astoria  in 
1954.  He  has  lived  in  the  John  Day  area  of 
Clatsop  County  for  about  43  years.  He 
attended  grade  school  at  Lewis  &  Clark 
Central  School  and  the  7th  &  8th  grades  at 
John  Jacob  Astor  Junior  High. 

After  graduating  from  Astoria  High, 
he  worked  for  various  businesses  and  at 
Bumble  Bee  Seafoods  for  seven  years  until 
they  closed  their  doors.  He  then  spent  time 
in  Alaska  periodically  for  several  years.  He 
returned  to  the  area  to  work  in  construction, 
logging  and  at  a  mill. 

For  the  last  couple  years,  he  has  been 
working  toward  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  envi¬ 


ronmental  science  or  a  related  field  at  Clat¬ 
sop  Community  College. 

Editor’s  Note: 

*Methodists  missionaries  arrived  in 
Clatsop  County  in  1840,  remaining  only  a 
few  years. 

**Catholic  priests  stopped  in  Astoria 
in  1851  to  minister  to  members  of  their 
church  and  returned  from  time  to  time. 

***Ezra  Fisher,  a  Baptist  missionary, 
arrived  in  Astoria  in  1846  to  teach  Sunday 
School.  He  built  the  house  that  John  Shive¬ 
ly  lived  in  on  the  east  side  of  151*1  Street 
between  Exchange  and  Franklin.  In  1847, 
Fisher  moved  to  Clatsop  Plains  and  in  1 848, 
erected  a  church  near  Skipanon.  He  joined 
the  rush  to  the  gold  fields  in  California  soon 
after,  along  with  his  entire  congregation. 
The  gold  he  brought  back  paid  for  a  new 
school  building  in  Oregon  City.  The  money 
from  the  sale  of  this  school  was  later  used 
for  the  purchase  of  Linfield  College. 

*  *  * 

We  hope  that  someone  will  also  vol¬ 
unteer  to  write  about  other  churches  in 
Astoria  and  the  rest  of  the  county. 


Don  Johnson 
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Map  of  the  1922  Astoria  Fire 
Oregon  Insurance  Rating  Bureau  of  Portland,  Oregon 
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Then  and  now:  a  disaster  waiting  to  happen 


Destined  Destruction:  The  1922  Astoria  Fire 

By  Nicole  Mack 


The  fire  alarms  rang  out  at  2: 1 5 
a.m.  on  December  8,  1 922.  Soon  after, 
the  town  was  glowing  like  daylight 
from  the  massive  blaze.  When  the 
llames  finally  died  out  all  that  remained 
of  the  220  businesses  and  the  homes  of 
hundreds  of  people  were  mounds  of 
ashes  blanketed  with  a  thin  layer  of 
newly  fallen  snow.  Thirty-two  city 
blocks  in  the  heart  of  the  downtown 
business  district  were  destroyed.  That 
was  the  fate  of  Astoria,  Oregon  eighty 
years  ago. 

At  the  time,  the  fire  was  the  most 
disastrous  that  had  occurred  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Oregon.  People  now  refer  to  it 
as  “The  Great  Fire,”  "The  Fire  of 
1922,”  "The  Great  Astoria  Fire,”  and 
simply  "The  Fire”  A  fire  such  as  this 
was  destined  to  happen  and  to  cause 
severe  damage  because  of  manner  in 
which  part  of  town  was  constructed. 
Since  there  was  an  abundant  supply  of 
lumber  in  the  area  most  of  the  buildings 
in  the  area  were  made  of  wood,  built  on 
wood  pilings  over  the  water,  and  were 
connected  by  streets  that  were  wooden 
viaducts.  Ted  Stokes  wrote  about  these 
conditions,  describing  the  streets  as 
"hollow  and  windy  tunnels  that  served 
as  ducts  to  lead  the  fire  roaring  through 
the  entire  downtown  area.”  These  con¬ 
ditions  allowed  the  fire  to  speed 
through  the  town  consuming  every¬ 
thing  near  by. 

Other  factors  contributing  to  the 
destruction  were:  weather  conditions, 
the  type  of  wood  preservatives  used,  the 


failure  of  property  owners  to  observe 
good  fire  prevention  rules,  and  an  inade¬ 
quate  water  supply.  On  that  day  in 
December,  when  the  fire  struck,  there 
was  practically  no  wind.  The  Oregon 
Insurance  Rating  Bureau  report  claims 
that  if  a  strong  wind  had  been  blowing  in 
any  one  direction  the  fire  would  have 
gone  in  that  direction  causing  less  dam¬ 
age  over  all.  Instead,  the  calm  conditions 
made  the  fire  spread  equally  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  That  was  just  one  of  the  things  that 
helped  cause  so  much  damage. 

Most  of  the  pilings  were  treated 
with  creosote,  an  oily  liquid  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  coal  tar,  which  has  no 
fire  resistance.  Also,  none  of  the  build¬ 
ings  had  any  protection  such  as  wired 
glass  windows  or  fire  shutters.  Flaving 
even  that  small  amount  of  protection 
might  have  prevented  some  of  the  dam¬ 
age  done  to  the  brick  and  concrete 
buildings.  Bursting  windows  allowed 
flames  to  spread  more  rapidly  into 
buildings.  To  compound  the  problem, 
building  inspections  and  codes  were  lax 
then. 

The  Report  Issued  by  Oregon 
Insurance  Rating  Bureau  of  Portland, 
Oregon  stated,  "Analysis  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  arouses  surprise;  not  that  the  fire 
occurred  but  that  it  did  not  occur  soon¬ 
er.”  They  also  said  that  “the  city  was 
‘built  to  burn.”'  There  were  numerous 
reasons  that  the  area  never  really  had  a 
standing  chance  that  night. 

The  big  question  afterward  was 
how  and  where  did  this  fire  actually 
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start?  According  to  some  reports,  it  was 
first  discovered  coming  out  of  Thiel’s 
pool  hall  on  12th  and  Commercial 
Streets.  Within  a  few  moments,  fire  was 
also  noticed  in  a  restaurant  fifty  feet  to 
the  east.  In  between  the  two  buildings, 
there  was  a  department  store. 

The  cause  of  the  fire  was  never 
actually  proven  but  theories  include:  a 
carelessly  tossed  cigarette  butt  and  an 
attempt  to  hide  embezzlement  at  a 
department  store.  One  story  that  seems 
credible  is  that  it  started  by  accident  in 
the  basement  of  a  restaurant  and  pool 
hall.  In  the  course  of  an  interview  of 
Arnie  Abrahamson  by  Daniel  C. 
Petersen  in  1977,  Abrahamson  said:  “I 
think  I'm  the  only  living  man  that 
knows  how  it  started.  And  I  wouldn’t 
tell,  it  doesn’t  do  anybody  any  good  — 
and  it  was  an  accident  —  in  a  way....” 
He  went  on  to  say  that  the  fire  started 
when  some  packing  material,  called 
“excelsior,”  was  carelessly  tossed  too 
close  to  the  pilot  light  of  a  water  heater. 
This  was  the  only  eye-witness  account  I 
found. 

In  any  event,  the  fire  spread 
quickly.  Buildings  were  engulfed  in 
flames  from  Exchange  Street  to  the 
waterfront  and  from  7th  Street  to  17th 
Street.  Many  attempts  were  made 
throughout  the  fire  to  save  goods  and 
buildings  from  the  flames,  but  it  proved 
very  difficult  and  most  times  impossi¬ 
ble.  In  a  Cumtux  article,  Evelyn  Leahy 
Hankel  wrote  about  one  man’s  attempt 
to  move  phonographs  out  of  danger, 
only  to  have  to  move  them  further  and 
further  away  from  the  growing  blaze 
and  eventually  being  forced  to  let  them 
burn  as  the  fire  swept  through  town. 
People  at  the  bank  were  also  trying  to 
save  a  few  things.  Walter  Mattila  wrote: 


In  a  few  minutes,  law  books 
were  flying  out  of  the  bank’s  upper 
windows.  On  the  street  a  few  people 
laughed.  The  world  could  get  along 
without  law  books.  The  looters 
ignored  the  volumes. 

Concern  was  focused  on  the 
banks,  the  courthouse,  the  hospital  and 
the  Y.M.C.A.  Others  worried  that  their 
homes  were  also  in  danger  of  catching 
fire.  In  an  interview,  Winifred  Dalgity 
told  of  men  going  up  to  the  roof  of  the 
hospital  with  wet  towels  to  put  out  any 
sparks  that  landed  up  there.  She  said 
that  the  patients  at  the  hospital  were 
moved  up  hill  to  the  high  school  for 
their  safety.  She  also  recalled  her  broth¬ 
er  and  some  other  people  helping  a  lady 
they  knew  to  rescue  some  things  from 
her  house  before  the  fire  got  there.  One 
item  was  a  piano  that  they  rolled  up  the 
hill  to  safety.  Not  everyone  was  so 
lucky. 

The  deaths  of  three  men  have 
been  tied  to  the  fire.  Norris  Staples, 
president  of  the  bank  and  owner  of  Sta¬ 
ples  Motor  Co.,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
while  trying  to  save  one  of  his  cars  by 
pushing  it  out  of  the  way  of  fire.  The 
second,  a  logger  was  found  hanging  by 
his  neck  under  the  Sanborn  dock,  his 
suicide  later  believed  to  be  a  coinci¬ 
dence. 

Another  body  found  after  the  fire 
was  that  of  a  man  who  worked  on  a  tug 
boat.  He  couldn’t  see  the  distance  to  the 
dock  through  the  dark,  thick  cloud  of 
smoke  and  fell  into  the  river  and 
drowned. 

Lenard  Hansen,  the  present  fire 
chief  in  Astoria,  said  in  an  interview: 
“Surprisingly,  no  one  died  from  bums 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  fire  itself."  That 
was  astounding  considering  the  amount 
of  damage. 
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The  firemen  of  Astoria  worked 
long  and  hard  under  Chief  Foster  to  get 
the  fire  under  control.  They  had  twelve 
regulars  and  ten  on-call  men.  They 
were  posted  in  groups  at  four  different 
stations  around  the  fire.  The  Report 
Issued  by  the  Oregon  Insurance  Rating 
Bureau  describes  some  of  the  methods 
that  the  fire  departments  used  to  try  to 
get  the  situation  under  control.  They 
tried  to  put  it  out  using  the  water  from 
the  hydrants  but  after  a  while,  the  fire 
hydrants  began  to  fail.  After  that  they 
had  to  use  pumps  from  the  government 
dredge  Clatsop.  Around  10:00  a.m., 
about  eight  hours  after  the  fire  started, 
Portland  firemen  arrived  to  help,  bring¬ 
ing  much  needed  equipment  with  them. 
About  3,000  feet  of  the  5,000  feet  of 
hose  that  was  used  was  lost  due  to  the 
hot  streets  bursting  and  melting  them. 

According  to  Walter  Manila, 
Chief  Foster  was  asked  to  use  dynamite 
to  blow  up  fire  breaks.  He  replied  "I  am 
a  fire  chief,  not  a  dynamiter.”  Without 
his  approval,  though,  loggers  began 
blasting.  Finally,  at  1:30  P.M.,  eleven 
and  a  half  hours  after  the  fire  started,  it 
was  under  control. 

When  the  smoke  cleared,  it  was 
found  that  thirty  two  acres  in  the  center 
of  the  business  district  were  destroyed. 
About  $18,000,000  in  real-estate  was 
lost.  Because  insurance  rates  had  been 
high,  only  50  percent  of  that  was 
insured  and  only  about  20  percent  of 
personal  property  was  insured.  The 
Oregon  Insurance  Rating  Bureau  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  property  loss  was 
$10,000,000  and  the  estimated  insur¬ 
ance  loss  was  $2,500,000. 

The  hospital  and  city  hall  were 
both  saved  but  not  much  else  survived. 
More  than  220  shops,  stores,  hotels, 
and  business  establishments  were 


destroyed  during  the  fire.  Many  build¬ 
ings  that  did  not  actually  burn  were 
severely  damaged  by  the  smoke  and 
water.  Other  buildings  had  their  win¬ 
dows  broken  out  by  the  severe  heat 
from  the  flames.  The  streets,  and  the 
power  and  gas  lines  were  all  affected. 

Greed  accounted  for  the  presence 
of  some  of  those  in  the  fire  district. 
According  to  Walter  Mattila:  “Looters 
snatched  goods,  broke  into  stores,  and 
carried  off  stocks  in  the  guise  of  helping 
out.” 

Later,  about  150  guards,  pulled 
from  the  ranks  of  soldiers,  sailors  and 
civilians,  were  posted  all  around  the 
affected  area  to  keep  prowlers  and  loot¬ 
ers  out.  Four  men  were  assigned  to  each 
of  the  city  bank  vaults. 

In  spite  of  it  all,  Astorians  showed 
amazing  spirit.  Hundreds  of  people  lost 
their  homes  and  businesses,  but  the 
majority  stayed  to  rebuild.  Within  a  few 
days  many  of  the  businesses  were  run¬ 
ning  again  in  temporary  quarters  until 
their  new  buildings  were  constructed  or 
their  old  ones  were  repaired.  In  the 
Evening  Budget  Fire  Bulletin,  on 
December  8,  1922,  there  was  already 
talk  of  rebuilding.  According  to  James 
Holman’s  1982  article,  in  the  Daily 
Astorian : 

By  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
great  fire  of  1922,  the  Astoria 
Evening  Budget  could  brag  editori¬ 
ally  that  what  had  once  been  a 
‘desolate  waste  of  ashes  and  em¬ 
bers,  twisted  steel,  and  crumbled 
brick’  now  was  'covered  with  mod¬ 
ern,  fireproof  structures  and  a  busi¬ 
ness  district  such  as  few  cities  can 
boast.’ 

There  have  been  a  great  many 
improvements  since  the  1922  fire.  Fire 
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CCHS  Photo  # 11,116-935 
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The  1922  Astoria  Fire  completely  destroyed  the  downtown  area.  Contorted  trolley  tracks  appear  in  the  view  east  along  Bond 
Street  in  the  photo  on  the  page  above.  The  view  in  the  photo  on  this  page  is  also  to  the  east,  but  along  Commercial  Street. 


Courtesy  of  the  Author 


Chief  Lenard  Hansen  said  in  a  recent 
interview  that  now  there  are  special 
building  codes  for  places  such  as 
schools,  hotels,  apartment  houses,  jails, 
hospitals,  etc.  Smoke  detectors,  fire 
alarm  systems,  fire  sprinklers  and  other 
devices  are  used  to  insure  public  safety. 
Fire  education  programs  in  the  schools 
reach  many  students  every  year.  In 
addition,  many  of  the  streets  have  been 
filled  in  and  concrete  and  brick  have 
been  used  in  buildings  downtown. 

It  would  seem  that  chances  of 
such  a  disaster  reoccurring  should  be 
slight  if  any  at  all.  “Is  Astoria  really 
safe  now?”  I  asked  Chief  Hansen.  His 
answer  was  “No."  He  explained  that 
when  the  streets  were  rebuilt,  a  pas¬ 
sageway  was  left  below  the  sidewalks 
for  electrical,  gas  and  phone  conduits. 
These  passageways  have  been  useful, 
providing  access  to  most  of  the  build¬ 
ings  in  town.  Unfortunately,  they  have 
created  a  “horizontal  chimney"  in  the 
words  of  John  Goodenberger.  Should  a 
fire  spread  through  this  system,  we 
could  suffer  another  disaster  equal  to 
that  of  the  1922  fire. 

Will  another  “Great  Fire”  rain  ter¬ 
ror  on  Astoria?  Will  the  new  building 


Nicole  Mack 


codes  lessen  the  destruction  despite 
flaws  in  constructing  the  streets?  In  the 
future,  will  precautions  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  this?  We  can  hope  for  the  best,  but 
we  must  continue  to  be  aware  of  the 
danger. 
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A  battle  with  nature 


Power  and  Endurance: 

The  Building  of  the  South  Jetty 

By  Dawn  Malcolm 


The  waves  crashing  upon  the  shore 
and  the  call  of  seagulls  in  the  air,  the 
sight  of  boats,  small  and  large,  traveling 
up  and  down  the  river  are  familiar, 
comforting  elements  of  my  surround¬ 
ings  since  my  childhood  here  on  the 
Oregon  coast.  Recent  years  have  been 
busy  ones  for  me.  but  once  in  awhile,  1 
take  time  to  walk  along  the  waterfront, 
or  go  out  to  the  beach  and  the  jetty  to 
admire  the  pure  beauty  of  the  scenery 
and  marvel  at  the  force  of  the  tides. 

At  each  visit  to  the  South  Jetty,  I 
wondered  at  the  work  it  must  have 
taken  to  build  it.  For  my  writing  class  at 
Clatsop  College,  I  chose  to  study  the 
building  of  the  jetty.  I  soon  discovered 
how  little  information  there  was  written 
on  its  construction.  Hobe  Kytr.  director 
at  the  Ilwaco  Heritage  Museum  and  the 
author  of  an  article  on  the  jetty  printed 
in  the  Columbia  River  Maritime  Muse¬ 
um's  Quarterdeck  magazine,  responded 
to  an  email  I  sent  him:  “There  is  no  sin¬ 
gle,  credible  and  authoritative  source 
for  the  information  you  seek,  which  is 
regrettable.” 

I  learned  that  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  River  had  presented  a 
serious  obstacle  to  navigation  and  com¬ 
merce.  Before  the  North  and  South  jet¬ 
ties  were  built,  ships  often  had  to  wait  a 
long  time  for  conditions  to  be  just  right 
to  cross  over  the  bar,  sometimes  two  or 
three  weeks.  Emma  Gene  Miller’s 


book,  Clatsop  County,  Oregon:  Its  His¬ 
tory,  Legends,  and  Industries ,  notes  that 
“There  was  not  sufficient  depth  of 
water  for  large  vessels,  and  the  channel 
changed  with  storms.” 

In  his  history  of  Portland  branch  of 
the  U.S.  Army  Coips  of  Engineers, 
W.M.  Willingham  wrote:  “In  1882, 
Congress,  responding  to  the  strong  sup¬ 
port  for  improvements  voiced  by  those 
living  along  the  Columbia,  ordered  the 
(US  Army  Corp)  Board  of  Engineers  to 
reconvene  and  draw  up  a  permanent 
plan  to  improve  the  mouth  of  the 
river.. .The  Board  handed  down  a  plan 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1882  after  considering  data 
from  extensive  land  and  hydrographic 
surveys  made  to  determine  the  feasibil¬ 
ity  and  cost  of  the  project.  The  Chief  of 
Engineers  approved  the  proposal;  and 
in  July  1884,  Congress  authorized  the 
project  with  an  initial  appropriation  of 
$100,000.  The  improvement  called  for 
a  4.5  mile  long  low-tide  jetty,  extending 
from  near  Fort  Stevens  on  the  south 
cape  by  a  slightly  convex  curve  north¬ 
ward  to  a  point  about  three  miles  south 
of  Cape  Disappointment.” 

In  1884-1885,  Captain  Powell  of  the 
Army  Coip  of  Engineers,  hired  work¬ 
ers,  chose  stone  quarry  sites,  ordered 
materials  and  oversaw  the  grand  nature 
of  the  project  that  required  various  con¬ 
struction  facilities.  Offices,  shops,  and  a 
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Top:  Pile  driver  on  railroad  tracks  built  out  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  piling 
waiting  to  be  maneuvered  into  place  to  be  driven  into  the  sand. 

This  page:  A  pile  driver  works  on  the  rail  line  at  left  while  a  steam  shovel  drops 
large  rocks  over  the  side  of  the  rail  cars  on  the  right. 


CCHS  Photo  #  3759h-380 
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wharf,  had  to  be  built  first.  Lyle  Ander¬ 
son  wrote,  in  1993:  “A  narrow-gauge 
railway  trestle  with  double  tracks  was 
then  begun  and  gradually  extended  out 
into  the  water  by  a  specially  designed 
pile  driver,  which  operated  from  the 
end  of  the  completed  section.  Small 
steam  locomotives  and  a  fleet  of  flat¬ 
bed  dump  cars  hauled  out  building 
materials.  The  jetty  foundation  was 
prepared  by  driving  pilings  deep  into 
the  seabed.  Next,  fascines  (bundles  of 
brushwood)  eighteen  feet  long  and  one 
foot  in  diameter  were  placed  to  form  a 
forty-foot-wide  “mattress”  to  minimize 
erosion  of  the  bottom  on  which  the 
jetty  would  rest.” 

At  some  point,  in  the  process  of 
building  the  South  Jetty,  a  draftsman 
designed  a  special  self-righting  dump 
car  which  sped  up  the  process  of  plac¬ 
ing  the  rocks  out  into  the  jetty  and 
made  the  work  much  safer.  The  loco¬ 
motive  would  drive  the  cars  out  to  the 
site  and  one  by  one  they  would  tip  the 
cars  over  and  dump  huge  boulders  into 
their  designated  spot. 

“Large  stones  for  the  jetty  were 
quarried  100  miles  up  the  Columbia 
and  barged  down  to  the  wharf  at  Fort 
Stevens  for  transfer  to  the  railway  cars, 
which  carried  them  out  on  the  trestle 
and  dumped  them  over  the  side.  This 
method  resulted  in  somewhat  haphaz¬ 
ard  placement  and  the  breakage  of 
many  stones,  (as  some  stones  were 
dropped  from  a  height  of  30  feet)  with 
the  result  that  the  ocean  immediately 
began  picking  the  structure  apart” 
(Gilmore.  QDR,  Spring  1988).  Eigh¬ 
teen  Chinese  workers  at  Fishers'  Quar¬ 
ry,  where  some  of  the  rock  for  the  jetty 
came  from  drilled  and  blasted  to  get 
the  rock  out. 

“Pole  and  brush  mats  were  also  lain 


upon  the  sand  to  reduce  scour  and  thus 
save  on  the  amount  of  jetty  stone 
required.  This  method  was  later  aban¬ 
doned,  as  breaking  waves  made  placing 
too  difficult...  several  schemes  were 
tried  to  bind  the  jetty  stones  together, 
many  failed”  (Terry,  Astor  A  File). 
Undaunted,  work  on  the  jetty  continued. 

The  work  in  1885  began  with  driving 
pilings,  building  trestles,  laying  rails, 
loading  rocks,  and  dumping  the  large 
boulders  into  the  ocean.  Flat  cars  carry¬ 
ing  large  boulders  weighing  8-13  tons 
with  the  largest  rock  quarried  being  20 
tons,  were  brought  in  daily  (Ft.  Stevens 
Interpretive  Center).  Four  thousand  tons 
of  fine-grained  basalt  would  come  down 
the  river  on  barges  to  be  placed  with  the 
rock  to  help  withstand  the  intense 
pounding  at  the  Columbia  River  bar. 

When  driving  the  pilings  into  the 
sand,  it  was  found  that  some  would  sink 
further  down  than  others.  Assistant 
Engineer,  Philip  G.  Eastwick,  came  up 
with  a  method  of  digging  wells,  some  as 
much  as  22  feet  deep  into  the  sand  with 
water  jets;  then  after  the  pilings  were 
placed  into  the  holes,  the  pile  driver 
would  hit  the  top  of  the  piling,  driving  it 
securely  into  place. 

Wind  and  waves  made  working  con¬ 
ditions  nearly  intolerable,  but  the 
method  of  construction  also  took  its  toll 
on  the  workers.  After  the  piling  was  put 
in,  men  had  to  be  lowered  beneath  the 
tracks  and  suspended  practically  upside 
down  to  bolt  planks  in  between  the  pil¬ 
ings.  For  this  hard  labor  and  risk  to  life, 
they  earned  $2.75  for  eight  hours  work. 

A  small  locomotive  was  used  to  take 
the  pile  drivers  out  on  the  trestles  in 
order  to  drive  the  pilings  down  into  the 
sand.  A  section  of  trestle  would  be 
made,  then  they  put  down  rock,  then  the 
trestle  again,  and  more  rock.  The  farther 
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Self-righting  dump  cars  about  to  drop  their  load  of  rocks  out  on  the  trestle. 


out  to  sea  they  built,  the  more  danger¬ 
ous  it  would  become  for  the  workers,  as 
the  wind  and  the  surf  would  become 
more  violent. 

A  whistle  blown  three  times  signaled 
a  man  overboard.  Some  were  saved  and 
others  weren't.  The  numbers  lost  were 
not  given  in  the  reports  1  found. 

One  worker  on  the  South  Jetty  was 
Pete  North,  an  immigrant  from  Noger- 
sund,  Bleking  County  in  Sweden.  Each 
year,  he  traveled  from  his  home  in  Swe¬ 
den  to  work  on  the  jetty.  Then  when  the 
winter  season  came  and  the  work  was 
stopped,  he  returned  home  to  his  fami¬ 
ly.  He  eventually  worked  his  way  up  to 
foreman,  first  man  under  the  superin¬ 
tendent.  His  story  appears  in  the  Fall 
2000  issue  of  Cumtux. 

Pete’s  second  eldest  son,  Herman, 
came  to  Astoria  in  1904  to  work  on  the 
jetty  railroad,  and  the  engineers’  depart¬ 
ment  roundhouse.  He  acquired  knowl¬ 
edge  of  steam,  the  workings  of  a  loco¬ 


motive,  and  pile  driving.  He  later  relo¬ 
cated  across  the  Columbia  to  work  on 
the  north  jetty.  In  1906,  John,  another 
son  of  Pete’s,  arrived  from  Sweden. 
"He  found  employment  in  Hammond, 
unloading  rocks  from  barges  and  plac¬ 
ing  them  in  rail  cars  with  a  crane.  The 
rail  cars  then  ran  atop  the  jetty  until 
dumping  their  cargo.” 

The  original  work  on  the  South  Jetty 
continued  from  1885  to  1895.  As  a 
result,  the  value  of  shipping  and  cargo 
entering  the  river  nearly  doubled  from 
the  previous  decade.  Their  efforts  were 
indeed  paying  off. 

According  to  Hobe  Kytr:  "However 
hydrographic  surveys  showed  a  yearly 
decrease  in  channel  depth  following 
1 897.  In  1902,  a  2.5-mile  extension  was 
recommended,  which  was  begun  in 
1903  and  completed  in  1913." 

If  you  look  at  a  navigational  chart, 
you  could  see  the  extension  which 
starts  where  there  is  a  knuckle  in  the 
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line  of  the  jetty.  It  continues  there  at  a 
slightly  different  angle. 

When  the  South  Jetty  and  the  North 
Jetty,  which  was  constructed  and  fin¬ 
ished  between  1 9 1 3  to  1917,  were  com¬ 
pleted,  approximately  nine  million  tons 
of  rock  had  been  deposited  in  the  river. 
According  to  Larry  Gilmore,  these 
were  the  largest  jetties  on  earth. 

Rock  alone  was  not  enough.  “Dur¬ 
ing  a  normal  winter  season  the  super¬ 
structure  would  ravel  back  300  feet  or 
more.  The  outer  end  was  impregnated 
with  12,737  tons  of  hot  mixture  of 
asphaltic  mastic  (85  percent  sand  and 
15  per  cent  asphalt)  in  an  attempt  to 
prevent  raveling.”  (From  Hickson  R.E., 
Rodolf  F.W. )  While  studies  showed  that 
the  mixture  filled  the  voids,  it  didn't 
prevent  raveling  of  the  shoreline  and 
later  they  built  a  solid  concrete  terminal 
that  has  proven  effective.  In  many  years 
the  storms  would  wash  away  huge  areas 
of  the  jetty,  and  in  fact,  in  1892  most  of 
the  work  done  was  for  repairs. 

The  changes  in  the  channel  induced 
by  construction  of  the  jetty  were  major 
ones.  The  channel  depth,  20  feet  in 
1889,  increased  to  31  feet  in  1895, 
remained  at  30  feet  through  1896  and 
1 897,  then  began  to  decrease.  The  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  channel,  which  had  a  bearing 
west  of  south  in  1885,  gradually  swung 
around  to  the  north  as  construction  of 
the  jetty  proceeded,  and  by  1895  the 
channel  ran  almost  due  west  and  was  in 
splendid  condition.  The  swing  to  the 
north  continued,  however,  and  the  depth 
decreased  to  22  feet  in  1902,  when  the 
remains  of  the  old  bar  channel  pointed 
nearly  due  north.  There  were  now  two 
new  channels  of  almost  equal  depth 
across  the  western  sector  of  the  bar.  It 
was  evident  that  further  improvement  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river  was  necessary. 


In  1931,  the  Corps  did  extensive 
repairs  once  again.  The  intense  pressure 
of  the  waves  had  flattened  the  end  of 
the  jetty.  Hobe  Kytr  said  that  he  has 
witnessed  at  least  two  or  three  rounds 
of  filling  in  gaps  in  the  jetties  since  the 
1950s. 

One  year  during  an  early  night 
storm,  a  portion  of  the  jetty  washed 
away,  stranding  a  pile  driver  on  a  tres¬ 
tle.  A  series  of  winter  storms  continued 
and  the  huge  piece  of  machinery  had  to 
be  abandoned  for  the  duration  of  win¬ 
ter.  In  expectation  of  it  going  over  into 
the  seas  during  the  fierce  winds  of  a 
storm,  the  men  worked  all  winter  long 
to  build  a  new  one.  Much  to  their 
amazement,  when  the  storms  settled 
down  and  work  could  be  continued 
once  again,  there  stood  the  pile  driver, 
no  worse  for  the  wear,  and  fully  able  to 
function,  a  symbol  of  the  dedication 
and  determination  it  took  to  finish  the 
project. 

In  the  weeks  I've  spent  working  on 
this  article,  I've  learned  that  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  building  the  jetty  was  far 
greater  than  I  could  have  imagined. 
When  I  visit  the  jetty  now  and  see  the 
rocks,  and  the  remnants  of  piling  that 
still  rise  out  of  the  beach.  I  am  remind¬ 
ed  of  the  Chinese  workers  at  the  rock 
quarries,  the  barge  drivers,  locomotive 
drivers  and  construction  workers,  the 
men  who  risked  their  lives  amid  the 
wind  and  the  waves;  they  all  deserve 
respect  for  successfully  completing  a 
project  that  made  ocean  commerce  on 
the  Columbia  River  far  safer  and  more 
economically  feasible  than  before. 
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Courtesy  of  the  Author 


Looking  west  from  Bond  Street  at  12th,  ca.  1904.  On  left  is  Carlson  Bros.  Saloon,  adverti 
M.R.  Jeffery.  Next  door  is  the  saloon  operated  by  her  husband,  Robert.  L.  Jeffery.  Fisher  Bi 
and  roofing  and  building  material.  Next  to  it  is  Ross-Higgens  Company,  grocers. 
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>4anihrinus  Co.'s  Bohemian  Beer.  Next  to  Carlsons’  is  Jeff’s  Restaurant  operated  by  Mrs. 
at  near  right,  advertising  McCormick’s  Harvesting  Machine,  Sharpies  Cream  Separator 
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Push-pull  politics 


Astor  Street  Feud,  1912-1913 
Mayor  Gray  versus  Chief  of  Police  Kearney 

By  Robert  Utzinger 

Introduction 

The  summer  of  1941  I  was  cooking  tuna  at  CRPA’s  Elmore  Cannery,  starting 
at  2  AM  in  the  morning.  I  walked  downtown  from  our  home  on  Jerome  Avenue  and 
cut  down  to  Astor  Street  behind  my  Grandmother  Utzinger’s  house  on  Bond  Street 
to  avoid  climbing  the  Bond  Street  hill. 

At  that  hour  Astor  Street  was  dark  and  quiet,  but  that  didn’t  mean  there  was¬ 
n’t  a  lot  of  activity  going  on  in  places  like  the  Anchor  Rooms,  the  New  Richmond 
Hotel  or  the  other  establishments  that  lined  Astor  Street. 

1  was  uneasy,  being  alone  on  Astor  Street  at  that  hour.  Not  necessarily  from 
any  threat  from  the  bawdyhouses,  but  rather  from  the  possibility  that  some-one 
might  take  me  for  a  plain-clothes  policeman.  I  walked  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
making  it  more  difficult  for  someone  to  come  out  of  a  dark  alley  or  house  entrance 
and  grab  me.  I  remembered  all  the  stories  I  had  heard  about  shanghaiing  in  Astoria. 

Occasionally,  a  door  would  open  and  someone  would  step  out  quickly  and 
jump  into  a  car  and  take  off  at  high  speed  with  lights  out. 

Every  couple  of  weeks  a  long,  black  Cadillac  limousine  with  Washington 
plates  and  a  uniformed  chauffeur  would  be  parked  in  front  of  the  New  Richmond 
Hotel.  I  gave  this  location  a  wide  berth  and  studiously  avoided  making  eye  contact 
with  the  driver. 

I  was  always  relieved  to  arrive  at  the  cannery  where  the  busy  crew  of  tuna 
butchers  was  already  on  the  job  under  the  bright  cannery  lights.  The  Astor  Street  of 
1941  was  not  much  different  from  the  Astor  Street  of  1912-1913,  the  period  cov¬ 
ered  by  this  article. 

Municipal  schizophrenia 

Astoria  at  that  time,  as  well  as  before  and  after,  suffered  from  a  form  of 
municipal  schizophrenia.  For  example,  there  was  an  element  in  Astoria  that  called 
for  the  closure  of  all  saloons  and  bawdyhouses.  Another  would  allow  the  saloons 
but  call  for  the  closure  of  all  houses  of  ill  repute.  Some  Astorians  were  favorable 
to  the  operation  of  the  houses.  This  group  was  further  divided  into  those  who 
would  restrict  the  houses  to  a  small  area  of  Astoria  and  others  who  would  allow 
their  operation  without  restriction  to  a  red  light  district. 

As  a  result,  the  mayor  and  Common  Council  were  under  pressure  from  their 
constituents  to  solve  the  Astor  Street  problem  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  vot¬ 
ers’  position. 
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Grand  jury  acts 

James  F.  Kearney  was  a  longtime 
city  street  superintendent  before  he  was 
elected  to  the  Common  Council  December 
15,  1910.  A  year  later  on  January  2,  1912, 
the  Council  elected  him  Chief  of  Police. 

Edward  E.  Gray  was  city  editor  of 
the  Daily  Astorian  before  being  appointed 
City  Attorney  in  1910.  He  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Astoria  and  took  office  Decem¬ 
ber  12,  1912  about  a  year  after  the  Coun¬ 
cil  appointed  Kearney  Chief  of  Police.  Ini¬ 
tially,  the  two  men  appeared  to  get  along 
well  with  no  outward  personal  animosity. 

Prior  to  Mayor  Gray  appearing  on 
the  scene  Mayor  H.  L.  Henderson  on 
March  5,  1912  issued  a  bizarre  order, 
which  prohibited  all  “cribs”  on  north- 
south  streets,  restricting  all  bawdy-houses  to  the  east-west  streets.  As  a  result  the 
July  grand  jury  made  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  numerous  alleys  and  byways  of 
the  restricted  Astor  Street  locale  to  ascertain  the  conditions  there  since  the  new 
regulation  had  been  in  force. 

The  grand  jury  was  so  disgusted  with  what  they  observed  that  they  summoned 
the  police  chief  and  sheriff  to  appear  before  them  and  instructed  the  two  officers  to 
close  all  bawdyhouses  at  once.  Notice  of  the  grand  jury's  action  was  posted  on  the 
premises  of  the  houses  immediately  by  the  law  officers. 

Exactly  one  month  later,  a  petition  signed  by  900  Astoria  citizens  asking  that 
"in  the  interest  of  business”  the  Astor  Street  restricted  district  be  reopened,  was 
brought  before  the  City  Council.  At  the  same  time,  the  Law  and  Order  League 
petitioned  the  Council  asking  for  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  calling  for  strict 
enforcement  of  the  new  grand  jury  policy.  Both  petitions  were  filed  without  any 
action  taken  although  it  appeared  that  the  latter  petition  had  the  unanimous  support 
of  the  Council. 

Mayor  issues  closure  order 

Mayor  Gray  took  office  shortly  before  New  Years,  1913  and  found  conditions 
in  the  restricted  district  (Astor  Street)  appalling.  He  was  unable  to  gain  the  solid 
support  of  the  Common  Council  in  his  effort  to  eliminate  the  houses  of  ill  fame. 
As  a  result  on  February  19,  1913,  the  mayor  issued  a  closing  order  as  well  as  a  let¬ 
ter  of  instruction  to  Chief  of  Police  Kearney  as  follows:  (It  appears  from  the  tone 
of  the  letter  the  two  men  were  on  cordial  terms  at  the  time.) 

DEAR  SIR: 

I  am  herewith  enclosing  to  you  an  order  pertaining  to  what  is  known  as  the 
social  evil  in  the  city  of  Astoria.  While  I  wish  to  see  this  order  promptly  carried 


James  F.  Kearney 
Astoria  Police  Chief 
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out  by  your  department,  yet  owing  to  the  recent  bereavement  in  your  family,  I 
wish  to  cause  you  no  additional  worry  at  this  time,  and  therefore  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  you  are  at  liberty  to  postpone  action  for  a  few  days  yet;  but  it  is  my 
wish  that  you  act  upon  the  situation  by  not  later  than  Saturday,  February  22, 
1913. 

The  conditions  that  have  existed  in  Astoria  in  what  is  known  as  the 
restricted  district  since  the  intervention  of  the  sheriff  of  Clatsop  County  nearly 
a  year  ago  are  intolerable.  I  refer  particularly  not  to  the  numbers  but  to  collat¬ 
eral  evils  and  influences. 

Since  becoming  mayor,  I  have  carefully  refrained  from  touching  this  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  expectation  of  having  the  solid  support  of  the  Common  Council  in  an 
effort  to  control  it;  but  since  the  Common  Council  has  refused  me,  as  mayor,  its 
unanimous  support  toward  strict  control  and  regulation,  there  is  but  one  other 
course  open. 

Now,  therefore,  as  mayor  of  the  City  of  Astoria,  I  hereby  order  and  com¬ 
mand  that  you,  as  Chief  of  Police,  promptly  see  to  it  that  all  places  and  houses 
of  ill-fame  are  absolutely  closed  and  shut  down.  This  order  is  to  be  obeyed  lit¬ 
erally.  Also,  you  are  to  see  that  this  evil  does  not  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  city, 
and  that  it  be  not  allowed  to  exist  in  any  form,  or  in  any  manner  within  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  city  of  Astoria,  so  far  as  lies  in  your  power  to  prevent  the  same. 

I  herewith  enclose  a  copy  of  this  order  so  that  you  may  post  it  in  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  within  the  police  station,  to  the  end  that  all  the  members  of  the 
police  department  may  become  entirely  familiar  with  it. 

Police  Chief  Kearney  acts 

The  mayor  took  this  action  after  the  Common  Council  refused  to  eliminate 
the  white  slave  traffic  in  Astoria.  Chief  Kearney  executed  the  order  without  delay, 
forcing  the  denizens  of  Astor  Street  to  seek  other  fields  to  ply  their  trade. 

The  result  of  the  Mayor’s  order  and  Police  Chief’s  action  was  that  the  oral 
crusade  initiated  by  the  grand  jury  the  previous  fall  would  be  continued  and  the  let¬ 
ter  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  social  evil  which  menaced  the  welfare  of  the  city 
would  be  strictly  enforced. 

The  sheriff,  the  grand  jury  and  several  members  of  the  Common  Council 
were  in  accord  with  the  mayor  in  closing  the  town.  The  chief  of  police  had  already 
notified  all  violators  of  the  order  to  cease  operations,  which  meant  that  the  re-strict- 
ed  district  in  Astoria  was  practically  wiped  out  of  existence. 

When  seen  later.  Chief  of  Police  Kearney  stated  that  the  order  of  the  mayor 
to  close  the  town  was  executed  with  exactness  Friday  and  the  28  inmates  notified 
to  vacate  not  later  than  Monday  evening.  The  Chief  said  that  the  order  was  taken 
in  the  same  spirit  that  it  was  given  and  would  be  adhered  to.  There  was  no  dispo¬ 
sition  on  the  part  of  the  violators  on  Astor  Street  to  evade  the  mayor's  edict  and 
when  Monday  night  comes,  there  will  not  be  a  sign  left  of  the  old  rule  that  pre¬ 
vailed.  In  this  same  connection  the  public  peace  will  be  protected  to  the  fullest  as 
the  chief  in  each  instance  informed  the  population  of  the  underworld  that  he  would 
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This  may  have  been  the  Merchant’s  Saloon  belonging  to  Onesime  Sovey,  and 
located  in  Astoria  on  the  south  side  of  Commercial  Street  between  11th  &  12th 
streets  in  the  1890s.  Sovey  was  the  father  of  one  of  the  early  benefactors  of  CCHS. 

not  permit  any  of  them  to  change  their  residence  to  other  parts  of  the  city.  He  took 
a  complete  list  of  their  names  and  the  police  will  be  vigilant  Monday  night  and 
thereafter  on  this  particular  job. 

The  following  day.  Chief  of  Police  Kearney  stated  that  the  order  of  the  mayor 
for  the  removal  of  the  vice  element  from  the  city  had  been  complied  with.  Every 
occupant  on  Astor  Street  affected  by  the  edict  to  close  had  left  the  city  with  the 
result  that  the  moral  atmosphere  had  been  cleansed.  The  city  could  now  take  its 
place  in  line  with  other  communities.  The  action  of  the  mayor  had  met  with  the 
approval  of  all  law-abiding  citizens. 

Mayor  modifies  his  closure  order 

In  a  surprising  development  on  April  5,  1913,  the  mayor  wrote  to  the  Chief 
of  Police  modifying  his  closure  order  of  February  19^  and  allowing  the  Gordon 
house,  the  Richmond  and  the  Wigwam  to  reopen  with  no  more  than  five  “com¬ 
panions”  or  "inmates”  at  each  establishment  as  noted  in  the  following  letter: 

April  5th.  1913 

Mr.  J.F.  Kearney 

Chief  of  Police 

Astoria,  Oregon 
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Sir: 


Referring  to  the  communication  sent  by  me  to  you  as  Chief  of  Police  on  the 
19th  day  of  February,  191 3,  in  which,  as  Mayor  of  Astoria,  I  ordered  that  all  hous¬ 
es  and  places  of  prostitution  be  closed  and  kept  closed,  I  now  wish  to  modify  the 
same  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  herein  indicated;  that  is  to  say: 

That  the  place  on  Astor  street  sometimes  known  as  the  Gordon  house  and 
conducted  heretofore  by  Lou  Clifton;  and  the  place  on  the  same  street  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  Richmond  and  heretofore  conducted  by  Annie  White,  be 
allowed  to  open,  with  these  women  in  charge  of  their  respective  places,  and 
each  madame  not  to  have  more  than  five  companions  or  inmates.  And  also  the 
place  over  the  Wigwam,  owned  by  Peterson. 

As  soon  as  possible,  and  within  a  few  days,  I  shall  submit  certain  rules  in 
writing  for  the  observance  and  control  of  these  places,  and  will  send  you  a  num¬ 
ber  of  copies;  the  rules  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  general  ideas  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  heretofore  expressed  by  me  to  you,  and  to  the  Common  Council.  In  the 
meantime  I  shall  ask  the  active  co-operation  of  you  and  your  men,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  see  that  no  other  place  opens,  or  attempts  to  open.  Later,  if  it  be  best 
by  the  committee  on  Health  and  Police  and  myself  to  permit  one  or  two  other 
places  to  open  I  will  so  notify  you  in  writing.  I  offer  it  as  a  suggestion,  that  you 
notify  all  others  who  may  believe  they  have  some  right  to  open,  that  if  they  do 
so,  they  will  be  promptly  arrested  and  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  vigor  in  either 
the  Police  Court  or  the  Circuit  court. 

Very  truly, 

(signed)  Edward  E.  Gray,  Mayor 

Several  days  later  (April  8,  1913)  the  following  article  appeared  in  the  Asto¬ 
ria  Daily  Budget : 

PLUNK  GOES  LID  ON  OPEN  TOWN 
FINAL  ORDER  FOLLOWS  EFFORT  OF  MAYOR  TO  LIFT  COVER 

The  question  of  an  "open”  or  “closed”  town  came  up  before  the  Council 
at  its  meeting  on  Monday  evening,  following  the  effort  of  the  mayor  to  lift  one 
comer  of  the  lid,  that  has  been  clamped  tight  for  several  weeks.  The  result  of 
the  discussion  was  that  the  lid  was  nailed  tighter  than  ever  and  the  mayor 
announced  that  it  would  not  be  lifted  so  long  as  he  is  chief  executive. 

The  matter  came  up  in  a  communication  from  Chief  Kearney  stating  that 
on  February  19,  he  received  orders  from  the  mayor  to  close  all  houses  of  ill 
fame  and  to  see  that  the  social  evil  did  not  spread  to  other  sections  of  the  city. 
This  order  had  been  strictly  enforced  since  that  time.  That  order,  he  said  had 
never  been  rescinded,  but  on  April  5,  he  received  another  order  from  the  mayor 
that  was  in  direct  conflict  with  the  former  one.  Under  it  he  was  directed  to  per¬ 
mit  three  specific  houses  to  open  with  a  specified  number  of  inmates,  but  was 
instructed  to  arrest  any  other  persons,  who  attempted  to  open  places.  One  of 
these  three  places,  the  Wigwam,  he  said,  was  located  over  a  saloon  and  this 
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would  be  in  direct  conflict  with  the  city  ordinance  which  says  that  no  bawdy- 
house  shall  be  allowed  in  a  building  where  liquor  is  sold.  The  chief  said  he,  per¬ 
haps,  had  overlooked  ordinances  that  he  had  sworn  to  enforce,  but  he  was  under 
a  $5000  bond  and  did  not  feel  like  obeying  the  latter  instructions  from  the 
mayor  without  the  sanction  of  the  Council  which  has  appointed  him.  He  asked 
for  further  instructions.  So  as  soon  as  the  auditor  finished  reading  that  commu¬ 
nication,  the  chief  said  he  had  received  another  letter  from  the  mayor  under  date 
of  April  7,  which  he  also  asked  to  have  read.  In  this  letter,  the  mayor  rescinded 
his  instruction  of  April  5  and  instructed  the  chief  that  the  original  order  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  19,  directing  the  town  to  be  closed  tight  is  to  stand  and  be  strictly 
enforced.  On  motion  the  communication  from  the  chief  and  the  first  one  from 
the  mayor  were  ordered  filed  and  the  latest  order  from  the  mayor  was  approved. 

Mayor  feels  bitterly  betrayed 

Chief  Kearney  then  started  to  explain  why  he  had  sent  the  communication 
to  the  Council  saying  the  order  he  had  received  from  the  mayor  was  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  laws  and  he  could  not  understand  it.  (Commissioner)  Leinen- 
weber  checked  the  discussion  by  saying,  “You  understand  the  latest  order,  don’t 
you?”  and  when  the  chief  replied  "Yes,”  he  continued,  “Then  that’s  all  there  is 
to  it.  The  mayor  wanted  to  permit  a  partial  opening  of  the  town,  but  for  some 
reason,  he  has  changed  his  mind  and  the  closing  order  now  stands.”  (Commis¬ 
sioner)  Glaser  said  he  would  like  to  hear  from  the  mayor  on  the  subject,  but  the 
latter  said  he  did  not  want  to  talk  at  that  time.  “You  all  knew  what  I  was  trying 
to  do  and  I  had  the  sanction  of  every  councilman  but  one  in  putting  in  regula¬ 
tions  that  I  thought  would  solve  the  problem,  but  I  have  been  bitterly  betrayed 
and  from  now  on  the  original  closing  order  will  stand,  so  long  as  1  have  any 
authority  to  issue  orders.” 

Expense  account  shaved  by  $.70 

Relations  between  the  mayor  and  the  chief  continued  to  deteriorate  to  the 
extent  that  the  two  of  them  became  entangled  in  a  nasty  fight  over  a  $.70  item  on  the 
chief's  expense  account.  The  Lettie  Lang  mentioned  was  a  woman  who  was  charged 
with  “vagrancy”  and  subsequently  acquitted  in  a  jury  trial.  Copies  of  this  corre¬ 
spondence  follow.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  chief  ever  was  paid  his  $.70  claim. 

Astoria,  Ore.,  April  16^,  1913 
Hon.  A.  W.  Norblad, 

City  Attorney,  for  the  City  of  Astoria. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  the  case  of  Lettie  Lang  vs.  City  of  Astoria,  by  advice  from  you.  it 
became  necessary  to  bring  a  witness  for  the  City,  from  the  Town  of  Hammond, 
the  fare  for  the  officer  and  the  witness  amounted  to  Seventy  Cents,  Room  rent 
for  the  witness  while  in  the  City  was  $2.50,  amounting  in  all  to  the  sum  of 
$3.20,  all  of  which  I  paid.  I  submitted  a  bill  to  the  Council,  at  the  first  meeting 
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in  this  month  (April)  for  the  above  amount,  namely  $3.20,  which  was  ordered 
paid  by  that  Body,  but  the  bill  was  shaved  by  the  Mayor,  and  I  received  a  war¬ 
rant  for  only  $2.50,  so  you  can  see  that  I  am  out  Seventy  Cents  on  the  deal.  The 
officer  that  went  after  the  witness  failed  to  get  a  receipt  for  the  fares,  to  and  from 
Hammond,  thus  I  had  no  receipt  to  attach  to  my  bill,  however,  I  hold  you  moral¬ 
ly  and  financially  responsible,  and  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  come  through. 

Awaiting  your  reply,  I  am 
Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  J.  F.  Kearney  Chief  of  Police 

City  attorney  responds 


May  20th,  1913 

To  the  Honorable  Mayor  and  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Astoria. 
Gentlemen:- 

I  submit  to  you  herewith,  a  letter  which  I  received  some  time  ago  from  the 
Chief  of  Police. 

I  intended  to  present  this  to  you  before,  but  overlooked  it. 

I  decline  to  be  held  personally  responsible  for  any  bill  such  as  the  Chief  of 
Police  suggests. 

In  the  line  of  my  duty  as  City  Attorney,  I  instructed  the  Chief  of  Police  to 
bring  the  witness  which  he  mentions,  from  the  Town  of  Hammond,  and  pay  what¬ 
ever  expenses  were  necessary  on  account  of  it,  and  I  would  O.K.  the  bill.  The 
presence  of  this  witness  and  the  prosecution  of  the  case  mentioned  was  necessary. 
The  bill  amounting  to  $3.20  was  ordered  paid  by  the  Council  at  the  first  meeting 
in  the  month  of  April,  and  I  know  of  no  provision  of  either,  any  charter  or  ordi¬ 
nance,  which  allows  the  Mayor  to  say  that  a  bill  shall  not  be  paid  after  it  has  been 
o.ked.  by  the  proper  committee  and  ordered  paid  by  the  Common  Council. 

I  call  your  attention  to  this  matter,  and  would  ask  you  that  by  motion,  you 
instruct  the  Mayor  to  sign  a  warrant  for  the  amount,  as  formerly  instructed  by 
the  Common  Council,  and  to  avoid  such  procedure  in  the  future. 

Respectfully  submitted: 

(Signed)  A.W.  Norblad 

Mayor  blasts  city  attorney 

Astoria,  Oregon, 

June  2,  1913 

To  the  Common  Council 

of  the  City  of  Astoria, 

Astoria,  Oregon. 

Gentlemen: 
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The  Waldorf  Saloon  was  located  on  the  northwest  corner  of  8th  &  Astor  streets  in 
Astoria.  Advertised  as  “A  Popular  Place  of  Amusement,”  the  saloon,  and  its  oper¬ 
ator,  Charles  Wise,  attracted  much  attention  in  May  of  1907  when  it  was  learned 
that  he  had  forced  two  underage  girls  to  work  as  prostitutes  in  the  saloon.  A 
different  photo  of  this  saloon  appears  in  the  Spring  1994  issue  of  Cumtux. 


In  the  matter  of  the  Seventy  Cents  that  the  Chief  of  Police  is  trying  to  col¬ 
lect  from  the  City  Attorney,  I  think  the  insolence  of  the  City  Attorney's  com¬ 
munication  to  the  Common  Council  is  only  equaled  by  the  bad  advice  that  his 
letter  contains. 

1  would  not  deem  the  communication  worthy  of  notice  were  it  not  for  the 
following  statement  therein  contained:  “And  would  ask  you  that  by  motion,  you 
instruct  the  Mayor  to  sign  a  warrant  for  the  amount  as  formerly  instructed  by  the 
Common  Council,  and  to  avoid  such  procedure  in  the  future.”  If  the  City  Attor¬ 
ney  were  to  advise  the  Legislative  Assembly  ot  the  State  of  Oregon  to  adopt  a 
motion  calling  upon  the  Governor  not  to  veto  certain  bills,  and  never  to  veto  any 
bills  in  the  future,  the  case  would  be  exactly  identical  with  this,  and  everyone 
would  merely  laugh.  From  top  to  bottom  our  whole  Government  is  founded  on 
the  independence  of  the  three  great  departments  into  which  it  is  divided  name¬ 
ly:  the  Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial.  For  the  City  Attorney  to  advise  you 
to  try  to  make  a  mere  puppet  out  ot  the  Mayor  is  passing  strange.  While  I  am 
Mayor  I  shall  do  the  utmost  to  retain  the  independence  of  my  office.  The  Mayor 
is  expected  to  sign  all  warrants,  but  it  is  his  plain  duty  to  first  satisfy  himself  that 
they  should  be  signed,  whether  the  warrant  be  for  Seventy  Cents  or  for  $7,000. 

It  was  somewhat  difficult  for  me  to  determine  whether  the  communica¬ 
tions  from  the  Chief  of  Police  and  City  Attorney  were  merely  humorous  or  not. 
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Courtesy  of  the  Editor 


The  Chief  of  Police  says  “that  the  bill  was  shaved  by  the  Mayor”:  that  is,  the 
Chief  evidently  means  that  I  shaved  it  from  $3.20  to  $2.50.  In  the  first  place  I 
have  not  “shaved”  this  bill,  and  I  signed  the  warrant  for  $2.50  exactly  as  it  was 
made  out  by  the  City  Auditor,  and  presented  to  me  for  my  signature.  That  is,  the 
warrant  as  presented  to  me  was  for  $2.50,  unless  it  were  for  the  reason  there  was 
no  receipt  for  the  extra  Seventy  Cents  given  by  the  lady  in  question.  Miss  Let- 
tie  Lang,  or  whoever  it  was  that  was  brought  her  here  as  a  witness.  I  believe  I 
did  state  at  the  time,  to  the  City  Auditor,  that  had  the  warrant  been  made  out  for 
$3.20,  while  there  was  only  receipts  for  $2.50,  that  I  probably  would  not  have 
signed  the  warrant;  it  had  been  publicly  stated  on  one  of  the  newspapers  that  the 
trial  was  a  “frame  up,”  and  while  I  had  then,  and  have  now,  no  knowledge  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  insinuation,  yet,  I  had  heard  enough  to  put  me  upon  my  guard. 

Since  the  matter  has  been  brought  up,  and  an  effort  made  to  make  a  moun¬ 
tain  out  of  a  molehill,  I  wish  to  suggest  that  the  Chief  of  Police,  in  my  judge¬ 
ment,  should  return  the  $2.50  paid  to  him,  to  the  City.  He  says  this  was  for  room 
rent,  and  the  Law  does  not  allow  money  for  room  rent,  Turkish  baths,  and  other 
matters  of  that  kind.  It  allows  only  so  much  per  day.  Further,  in  regard  to  Sev¬ 
enty  Cents.  This  is  stated  to  be  for  fare  for  an  officer  and  a  witness  to  and  from 
Hammond;  the  Law  does  not  contemplate  paying  fares  for  an  officer  unless  the 
officer  was  authorized  and  empowered  to  serve  a  subpoena,  and  then  he  cannot 
collect  fare,  but  can  only  collect  the  mileage  granted  by  law.  So,  upon  the  show¬ 
ing  made  by  these  communications,  it  is  evident  that  none  of  the  money  should 
have  been  paid.  In  addition,  careful  inquiry  at  the  Railway  Office  shows  that 
two  round  trip  tickets  to  Hammond  would  be  $1 .00,  so  I  cannot  see  where  the 
Seventy  Cents  comes  in  at  all. 

I  earnestly  trust  that  the  City  Attorney’s  advice  is  not  as  faulty  on  all  other 
matters  as  it  is  in  this. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  Edward  E.  Gray,  Mayor 

The  final  chapter  in  the  Kearney-Gray  dispute  is  recorded  in  the  July  23,  1913 
Astoria  Daily  Budget. 

ASTOR  STREET  LID  IS  BROKEN  BY  PETIT  JURY 

SIXTEEN  ARRESTS  FOR  VIOLATION  OF  CLOSED  TOWN 

NOT  GUILTY 

POLICE  DEPARTMENT  DISGUSTED 

According  to  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  which  sat  late  Tuesday  afternoon  in 
the  case  of  Georgia  Spaulding,  the  resort  known  as  the  Wigwam  on  Astor  Street 
is  a  rooming  house,  conducted  for  no  other  purpose  than  a  place  for  men  to  stop 
occasionally.  The  jury  that  so  decided  was  composed  of  John  A.  Montgomery, 
George  C.  Flavel,  G.C.  Palmberg,  Karl  Knobloch,  Jacob  Edison  and  Alex  Tagg. 

The  case  at  issue  concerned  the  arrest  of  sixteen  women  who  were  charged 
with  conducting  and  being  part  of  a  bawdy-house,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
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city  and  state  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  edict  of  the  mayor  that  the  town 
shall  remain  closed  to  this  traffic.  The  case  was  tried  before  Judge  Anderson  and 
several  witnesses  were  called  to  testify  to  the  character  of  the  place  in  question. 
Judge  Anderson  defined  the  point  at  issue,  which  according  to  the  statutes  pre¬ 
scribed  that  no  bawdyhouse  can  be  conducted  under  the  guise  of  a  rooming 
house.  The  preponderance  of  evidence  given  rested  with  the  high  moral  char¬ 
acter  of  the  place  and  the  jury  found  for  the  defendant.  Being  a  test  case,  the 
other  15  defendants  were  released  as  well  as  Miss  Spaulding.  In  speaking  of  the 
case  this  morning  Judge  Anderson  said,  "It  is  my  duty  to  interpret  the  evidence 
given  in  a  case  according  to  the  laws  of  the  city.  The  law  prescribes  what  can 
and  what  cannot  be  done.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  the  case  tried  yester¬ 
day  I  endeavored  to  give  it  a  clear  and  forceful  hearing.  The  jurors  were  select¬ 
ed  from  the  regular  panel  and  all  were  representative  men.  Trial  by  jury  is  a 
privilege  granted  to  all  defendants. 

Chief  of  Police  Kearney  stated  this  morning  that  there  are  too  many  hyp¬ 
ocritical  people  in  Astoria.  When  the  best  businessmen  advocate  an  open  town 
privately  and  publicly  condemn  it,  there  is  no  such  good  luck  in  store  for  the 
authorities  to  secure  convictions  from  violators  of  the  law.  We  have  endeavored 
to  clean  up  the  lower  end  of  the  city.  The  department  knows  the  reputation  of 
every  house  on  Astor  Street  and  others.  The  16  arrests  made  last  week  were 
from  a  bawdyhouse,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  cases  were  dismissed. 

CONCLUSION 

Mayor  Gray  served  out  his  term  as  mayor.  He  remained  active  in  the  city  as  a 
practicing  attorney,  president  of  the  Clatsop  County  Bar  Association,  president  of 
the  Astoria  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  an  incorporator  of  Clatsop  Savings  and 
Loan. 

In  March  of  1927,  a  court  ruling  held  that  the  school  board  had  acted  illegal¬ 
ly  in  appointing  Mr.  Gray  as  its  attorney  while  he  was  simultaneously  serving  on 
the  board.  Subsequent  to  this  ruling.  Gray  left  Astoria  and  moved  to  California 
where  he  died  in  1952. 

James  F.  Kearney  resigned  as  Astoria  Police  Chief  on  December  22,  1914.  A 
few  days  later,  he  was  appointed  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  for  Northwest  Ore¬ 
gon.  After  several  years  on  the  road  in  that  capacity,  he  returned  to  a  position  as  a 
road  builder  and  street  supervisor  in  Astoria.  In  his  later  years  he  was  employed  at 
the  family  cooperage. 

James  Kearney  died  at  the  age  of  86  on  June  28,  1944.  For  additional  infor¬ 
mation  on  James  F.  Kearney  and  his  family  see  the  article  authored  by  Evelyn 
Leahy  Hankel  in  the  Winter,  1984  edition  of  the  Cumtux. 

Both  men  left  their  mark  on  Astoria  in  a  generally  favorable  manner  despite 
their  differences  and  the  unpleasant  and  trying  municipal  problems  they  faced. 

Robert  Utzinger  has  written  a  number  of  other  articles  for  Cumtux.  The  next 
issue  will  have  another  historical  narrative  by  this  author. 
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Two  more  stories  of  Hammond 


This  Old  House 

By  Lois  Bowen 


It  was  an  old  house  in  nineteen 
twenty-six.  I  don’t  know  when  it  was 
built,  but  it  was  one  of  three  houses  in 
the  town  of  Hammond,  Oregon  that 
was  a  cut  above  the  rest.  The  front  door 
had  a  large  etched  glass  panel  and 
opened  into  a  spacious  front  hall.  The 
door  on  the  left  led  into  the  parlor  and 
the  other  one  straight  ahead  into  the 
kitchen  and  dining  area.  There  was  also 
one  bedroom  on  this  floor.  The  house 
had  a  pantry,  as  did  most  houses  then. 
There  was  a  large  unfinished  attic  that 
was  reached  by  a  ladder  in  the  front 
hall.  My  sister  and  I  slept  up  there  and 
climbed  that  ladder  many  times.  I  liked 
sleeping  so  close  to  the  roof  and  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  patter  of  rain. 

The  toilet  was  a  two  holer  in  the 
back  yard,  generously  covered  with  hop 
vines. 

The  house  had  another  distinction 
unusual  in  that  town.  In  the  corner  of 
the  kitchen,  there  was  an  oblong,  cov¬ 
ered  box  that  contained  a  tin-lined 
bath-tub.  It  had  a  drain,  but  no  running 
water.  We,  who  had  never  bathed  any¬ 
where  but  in  a  washtub,  thought  this 
was  pure  luxury.  The  water  still  had  to 
be  heated  in  a  boiler  on  the  wood  stove 
and  poured  into  the  tub.  But  having  a 
drain  eased  the  Saturday  night  chore. 
The  tub  had  seams  in  it  so  it  behooved 
one  to  be  careful  when  positioning  the 
rear  end  as  it  was  pretty  bumpy.  The 
order  of  bathing  was  always  the  same, 
youngest  first  and  down  the  line  to  Dad 
who  got  the  last  turn.  The  water  was 


not  only  probably  not  very  clean  but 
had  cooled  off  considerably.  We  only 
performed  this  ritual  once  a  week  and 
got  along  with  sponge  baths  the  rest  of 
the  time. 

The  house  was  single  wall  con¬ 
struction,  covered  inside  with  cheese 
cloth,  and  then  papered.  There  were  no 
fire  breaks,  and  of  course  no  insulation. 
The  whole  place  was  heated  with  a 
wood  heater  in  the  front  room  and  a 
cook  stove  in  the  kitchen.  No  wonder 
we  put  on  our  long  underwear  in  Sep¬ 
tember  along  with  long  stockings  and  at 
night  we  slept  in  outing  flannel  pajamas. 

There  were  two  trees  in  the  yard; 
one  was  a  large  silver  maple  near  the 
front  porch  with  slender  leaves  that 
shimmered  in  the  sunlight,  kept  in  con¬ 
stant  motion  by  the  wind  that  blows 
most  of  the  time  so  close  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia. 

In  the  back  yard,  a  squat  pine 
had  large  gnarled  branches,  perfect  for 
climbing  or  just  sitting  in  while  our 
imaginations  transported  us  to  wonder¬ 
ful  adventures...  In  my  dreams,  I  was 
always  rich  and  famous,  but  none  of  it 
ever  came  to  pass.  I  am  still  waiting  to 
become  a  famous  movie  star  and  at 
eighty  five,  I  can’t  help  feeling  that  the 
bus  has  passed  me  by. 

Along  with  my  desire  to  make  it 
in  the  movies  I  also  fancied  myself  a 
ballet  dancer.  I  was  always  anxious  to 
demonstrate  my  untrained  talent  and 
performed  at  every  opportunity.  I 
yearned  to  own  a  leotard  and  tutu  and 
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dancing  shoes.  It  was  in  that  house  that 
it  finally  happened.  We  probably  had 
the  most  lavish  Christmas  we  ever  had. 
We  came  down  from  our  attic  bedroom 
Christmas  morning,  and  there  it  was. 
My  mother  had  displayed  it  so  it  was 
the  first  thing  1  saw.  Some  how  my 
ingenious  mother  had  managed  to  cre¬ 
ate  this  wonderful  outfit.  She  had 
remodeled  a  suit  of  underwear  into  a 
leotard  by  lowering  the  neckline,  then 
cutting  off  the  legs  and  attaching  silk 
stockings.  She  dyed  it  mint  green  and 
fashioned  a  tutu  from  green  tarla-tan, 
and  had  dyed  satin  ballet  shoes  to 
match.  Nothing  has  ever  seemed  as 
wondrous  to  me  as  that  outfit. 

The  Knights  of  Pythias  were  the 
social  structure  around  which  the  town 
revolved.  They  would  entertain  with 
basket  socials,  and  potlucks,  and  give 
the  local  talent  a  chance  to  stmt  their 
stuff.  I  volunteered  at  every  event  and 
fortunately  had  lots  of  relatives  to  cheer 
me  on  and  applaud. 

That  was  the  year  my  sister,  who 
was  eight,  received  a  big  wicker  doll 
buggy,  and  we  all  three  got  dolls.  Then 
only  a  month  after  Christmas,  the  big 
old  house  burned  to  the  ground.  The 
buggy  full  of  dolls  and  a  box  of  pictures 


Lois  R.  Itowen 


were  the  only  things  saved.  My  chance 
to  strut  my  stuff,  appropriately  garbed, 
was  short  lived,  but  it  was  great  while  it 
lasted. 

When  I  think  about  the  type  of 
construction  used  then,  it  amazes  me 
that  any  of  the  houses  survived  —the 
primitive  electrical  systems  installed 
long  after  the  initial  building  and  all  of 
them  heated  with  wood  stoves. 

It’s  a  good  thing  my  sister  and  I 
were  safely  off  to  school,  and  not  sleep¬ 
ing  in  our  attic  bedroom  when  the  fire 
broke  out. 


Rosie 


Most  of  the  family  cows  that 
roam-ed  freely  over  the  town  of  Ham¬ 
mond  in  the  twenties  were  quiet,  placid 
old  girls  who  never  bothered  anybody, 
and  then  there  was  Rosie.  Rosie  was  a 
rangy,  big  red  and  white  critter  with  a 
pair  of  crooked  horns.  Just  the  sight  ot 
her  was  frightening.  When  we  walked 
home  from  school,  our  biggest  fear 
was  that  we  might  encounter  her.  Rosie 
didn’t  like  people,  dogs,  or  anything 


that  invaded  her  orbit.  I  was  very  care¬ 
ful  to  avoid  her  even  if  it  took  me  quite 
a  bit  out  of  my  way.  If  any  one  were  so 
foolish  as  to  go  near  her,  she  would 
drop  her  head,  paw  the  earth,  and  make 
a  run  at  him. 

Most  of  the  cows  roamed  about  or 
lay  placidly  chewing  their  cud,  and 
when  milking  time  arrived,  they  would 
amble  on  home,  but  not  Rosie.  She  was 
owned  by  Mr.  Pickerine  and  she  went 
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home  when  Mr.  Pickerine  and  his  long 
stick  came  for  her.  Then  she  would  drop 
her  head  make  a  run  at  him.  He'd  take 
a  swipe  at  her,  get  behind  her,  and  they 
would  head  for  the  barn.  Mr.  Pickerine, 
a  small  elderly  Finnish  man  with  his 
feet  in  knee-boots,  would  have  difficul¬ 
ty  keep-ing  up  when  Rosie  decided  she 
would  like  to  get  some  grain  and  her 
bag  emptied. 

On  one  occasion,  two  men  were 
discussing  who  might  have  milk  to  sell; 
one  fellow  said  “Johnson  has  a  fresh 


cow.”  His  little  daughter  piped  up,  “If 
you  think  that’s  a  fresh  cow,  you  ought 
to  see  Pickerine’s  cow.”  “Fresh”  was  a 
slang  expression  common  then  to  indi¬ 
cate  some  one  who  misbehaved  and 
was  also  used  to  to  describe  a  cow  that 
had  recently  delivered  a  calf  and  was 
producing  milk. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  name  may 
have  been  “Peuhkurine”  as  a  67-year 
old  Finnish  man  by  that  name  appears 
on  the  census  for  Hammond  in  1930. 


Dangerous  Columbia  River  Bar 


An  undated  article  in  an  old  scrap¬ 
book  has  the  story  told  by  John  C. 
Trullinger  about  a  trip  he  made  on  the 
schooner  Montague  from  San  Francis¬ 
co  to  the  Columbia  River  in  1850. 
Trullinger  was  the  owner  and  operator 
of  the  West  Shore  Mills  in  Astoria  and 
the  man  who  started  the  first  electric 
company  in  the  area. 

"The  vessel  was  a  fore  and  aft 
schooner  of  about  500  tons  and  was 
called  the  George  H.  Montague.  Her 
commander  and  owner  was  Captain 
George  H.  Montague,  a  typical  Yankee 
skipper,  a  born  sailor  and  a  prodigy  in 
the  use  of  an  unlimited  vocabulary  of 
oaths. 

“A  cargo  of  general  merchandise 
was  taken  on  and  with  eight  cabin  pas¬ 
sengers  and  about  twenty  in  the  steerage, 
the  schooner  set  sail  from  San  Francisco 
on  January  1,  1850.  A  very  pretty  run 
made  up  the  coast  and  just  before  dark 
on  the  evening  of  January  4,  we  hove  in 
sight  of  the  Columbia,  where  Captain 
Coates,  a  Hudson  Bay  Co.  pilot,  and  the 
one  who  lost  the  ship  Peacock  on  Pea¬ 
cock  spit  was  taken  on  board. 

“A  stiff  gale  was  blowing  and  the 


heavy  seas  were  breaking  over  the  then 
dangerous  bar  until  it  resembled  a  boil¬ 
ing  cauldron  of  seething  waters.  To 
cross  in  was  impossible,  and  the  little 
vessel  was  put  out  to  sea.  The  storm 
continued  for  eighteen  days,  but  during 
that  time,  we  sighted  the  river  twice 
each  day.  The  sails  were  tom  into 
shreds,  and  when  at  last,  we  were  able 
to  reach  port,  there  was  scarcely  a 
whole  piece  of  canvas  on  the  vessel. 
We  were  not  driven  any  distance  north¬ 
ward,  but  remained  almost  opposite  the 
Columbia  during  the  whole  time. 

“On  the  evening  of  January  22,  the 
bar  had  moderated  somewhat  and 
shortly  after  sundown,  Pilot  Coates 
headed  the  little  craft  for  the  river, 
bringing  her  safely  in  and  dropping 
anchor  where  Sand  Island  is  now.” 

Trullinger  added  that  another  bark 
whose  name  he  had  forgotten,  "left  San 
Francisco  in  October  1849  for  this  port 
[Astoria],  and  did  not  arrive  until  about 
the  first  of  February  1850.  She  was 
driven  almost  to  the  Arctic  regions,  and 
her  crew  related  a  horrible  tale  of  suf¬ 
fering  and  disaster  during  their  terrible 
experience  in  northern  seas.” 
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Laws  from  old  Astoria 


What  Do  You  Mean  I  Can't  Cut  Wood 

on  Sunday? 

By  Jennifer  Lindstrom 


I  first  became  interested  in  Astoria's 
“ancient”  laws  when  my  writing  instruc¬ 
tor,  Julie  Brown,  told  the  class  about  an 
old  law  in  Astoria  which  declared  that 
people  sporting  a  single  braid  would  be 
taxed.  1  said  to  myself.  Isn't  that  funny? 

1  wonder  what  else  Astoria's  founding 
fathers  deemed  necessary  to  make  an 
actual  city  code.  I  mean,  if  they  found  it 
necessary  to  tax  a  person's  hair,  they 
must  have  found  quite  a  few,  I'm  sure, 
really  good  reasons  to  make  other  city 
codes.  What  I  was  looking  for  was  some 
entertainment  while  doing  my  research 
and  I  got  what  1  bargained  for.  A  quick 
peek  into  Astoria's  past  city  ordinances 
and  laws  offers  some  genuine  laugh- 
out-loud  entertainment  and  some  real 
head-scratching  material. 

So  off  I  went  to  the  Historical 
Museum.  Yup,  I'm  just  that  smart,  I  put 
two  and  two  together,  you  know,  the 
history  stuff  and  the  museum  thing,  and 
lo  and  behold,  I  found  what  I  need-ed: 
old  city  code  books.  Of  course,  before  I 
read  through  these,  more  often  than  not, 
lengthy  and  boring  books  to  find  what  I 
needed,  I  had  to  take  a  tour  of  the  muse¬ 
um.  Upstairs  were  a  few  silly  city  codes 
that  CCHS  staff  had  dug  up  for  display, 
ones  I  later  found  in  these  code  books. 
One  code  was  particularly  funny: 

If  any  person  or  persons  shall 
use  or  cause  to  be  used,  any  bean 
shooter,  air  gun  or  other  contrivance 
or  invention,  used  in  shooting  or 


throwing  beans,  stones,  pebbles, 
shot  or  other  substance  or  thing,  in 
or  upon  any  street,  park,  lane  or 
other  public  place  in  the  City,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor,  and  upon  conviction  there¬ 
of  before  the  Police  Court,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$2.00  nor  more  than  $300.00,  or  by 
imprisonment  in  the  City  jail  not  to 
exceed  100  days  (Curtis,  p.  94). 

Of  course,  this  code  was  in  effect  in 
1896  so  I  suppose  it  need  not  make  sense 
as  long  as  it's  laughable.  I  just  had  to 
write  this  one  down  in  its  entirety  so  that 
you  could  see  the  wording.  It  is  part  of 
the  fun.  Well,  bean  shooting  must  have 
been  a  serious  prob-lem  in  old  Astoria, 
but  I  just  don't  understand  why.  I  won¬ 
der  if  there  was  a  string  of  bean  shoot¬ 
ings  that  made  it  necessary  to  outlaw  the 
activity.  Get  it,  a  “string  of  bean?” 

This  was  enough  for  me  to  become 
motivated  to  find  out  more.  In  the  same 
city  code  book  1  found  that  the  good  city 
of  Astoria  had  an  ordinance  providing 
for  the  punishment  of  running  a  “bawdy 
house.”  In  case  you  don't  know  what 
bawdy  house  means,  I  will  tell  you.  It 
means  a  house  of  ill  repute,  a  cat  house, 
a  brothel.  Oh  my,  was  that  going  on  here 
in  our  fair  city?  It  stated  further  that  “In 
all  cases  of  prosecution  under  this  ordi¬ 
nance,  common  fame  shall  be  competent 
evidence  in  support  of  the  complaint..." 
So,  I  guess  you  were  guilty  if  it  was 
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rumored  that  you  were.  Try  that  in  our 
present  court  of  law.  It  would  make  the 
judge’s  job  so  much  easier.  Picture,  if 
you  will.  Judge  Judy  saying,  “I  hear 
you’re  a  bad  one.  Off  you  go  to  jail.” 
Boy  wouldn’t  that  be  a  time  saver.  Think 
of  the  tax  dollars  saved.  No  more  end¬ 
less  investigation  into  the  perpetrators’ 
guilt.  A  simple  whack  of  the  gavel,  and 
off  they  go.  Although,  what’s  the  fun  in 
that?  It  would  deprive  the  public  of 
mindless  hours  of  “judge  shows.” 

It  sounds  like  "bawdy  houses”  were 
okay  to  operate  then,  although  you 
could  be  fined  up  to  $300  for  simply 
encouraging  some-one  to  enter  said 
establishment. 

Also,  one  could  be  fined  for  driving 
“at  a  greater  speed  than  six  miles  an 
hour,  and  over  the  piled  and  bent  work 
roadways,  the  speed  shall  not  exceed 
four  miles  per  hour.”  How  politically 
correct.  Even  in  the  olden  days  work 
zones  were  protected  by  a  reduced  speed 
law.  That’s  nice.  And  imagine  the  havoc 
one  could  stir  driving  all  over  town  at 
the  excessive  speed  of  seven,  eight,  or 
even  nine  miles  an  hour.  Boy-oh-boy! 
The  cops  would  have  you  hauled  away 
in  a  big  hurry,  if  they  could  catch  you. 

Another  strange  code  provided  a 
fine  for  those  who  would  dare  to  sleep  in 
a  house  or  room  without  550  cubic  feet 
of  air  space  per  person.  I  guess  slumber 
parties  were  out  of  the  question.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  page  reveals  that  it  was  illegal  to 
tie  your  boat  up  on  the  roadway. 
Hmmm,  well,  all  right,  if  you  say  so. 
Furthermore,  one  was  prohibited  from 
carrying  “baskets,  buckets,  or  bags  on 
poles  if  the  poles  were  across  one’s 
shoul-ders.”  1  “Cut-ting  wood  on  the 
sidewalk  or  street  was  a  finable 
offense,”  and  "to  cut,  saw,  split  carry  or 
pile  any  wood  or  fuel”  on  Sunday  was  a 


big  no-no.  What  if  it  was  really  cold  and 
you  ran  out  of  wood?  I  guess  you’d  just 
have  to  suffer  or  face  the  penalty.  I  real¬ 
ly  detest  being  cold.  I  suppose  in  this 
case  I  would  be  forced  to  visit  a  good 
neighbor  in  hopes  that  they  would  allow 
me  to  sleep  over.  That  is  if  they  had 
enough  cubic  air  space  to  accommodate 
me.  With  my  luck  they  would  have  only 
enough  cubic  air  space  for  me  to  sleep 
outside  and  stick  my  head  through  the 
window.  While  on  route  to  their  house, 
clearly,  I  would  have  to  remember  to 
keep  my  pace  to  a  reasonable  speed 
(under  six  miles  an  hour)  or  I  would  be 
in  danger  of  committing  another  offense. 
I  wouldn’t  want  to  trade  one  offense  for 
another.  Living  in  Astoria  was  certainly 
complicated. 

Here  are  two  codes  that  I’m  sure  the 
residents  of  Astoria  were  happy  to  have 
in  effect.  The  first,  simply  stated,  said  if 
you  had  a  “privy”  in  the  city,  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  keep  it  from  emitting  “a  noi¬ 
some  or  offensive  smell.”  This  brings  to 
mind  such  a  visual.  Let’s  move  on. 
“Expectorating  or  spitting  on  sidewalks, 
tloors  or  carpets  of  public  places,  and  in 
street  cars”  was  also  a  faux  pas.  If  this 
one  is  not  still  on  the  books,  it  should  be. 

Curtis’  city  code  compilation  later 
reveals  the  deep  concern  for  the  “clean¬ 
liness  and  ornament  of  the  city.”  In  this 
ordinance,  if  you  resided  within  the  city 
limits,  you  were  under  obligation  to 
remove  all  thistles  from  the  residence 
you  occupied.  The  good  citizens  of 
Astoria  must  have  done  a  bang-up  job. 
It’s  now  over  one  hundred  years  later 
and  I  find  very  few  thistles  around 
Astoria.  How  about  you? 

After  turning  a  few  pages,  I  found 
that  Curtis  had  compiled  a  whole  slew  of 
licenses  levied  upon  what  appears  to  be 
the  traveling  performing  groups  and 
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peddlers  of  the  era.  It  would  appear  that 
whatever  type  of  “business"  one  wanted 
to  run  was  okay  as  long  as  you  gave  a  lit¬ 
tle  back  to  the  city.  A  few  who  were 
allowed  to  perform,  practice,  or  sell  after 
paying  the  required  fees  were  the  “jug¬ 
glers,  fortune  tellers  and  astrologers,  and 
lung  testers."  What  is  a  lung  tester  any¬ 
way? 

Theaters  were  taxed  according  to 
their  “class."  “Those  that  served  alcohol 
were  considered  second  class  and  their 
license  fees  were  steeper  than  those  of 
the  first  class  that,  as  you  may  well  have 
guessed,  did  not  serve  alcohol.”  As  resi¬ 
dents  of  this  town  were  known  for 
excessive  alcohol  consumption.  I'm  sure 
that  the  second  class  theatres  made 
enough  to  cover  their  additional  licens¬ 
ing  fees.  Shooting  galleries,  museums, 
and  circuses  were  not  passed  over.  They 
too  were  required  to  pay  a  fee.  Peddlers 
were  classified  and  paid  fees  according¬ 
ly.  Classifying  them  was  an  easy  task. 
“If  the  peddler  had  more  than  two  hors¬ 
es,  he  was  first  class.  Owning  only  two 
horses  had  the  rating  of  second  class, 
one  horse  third  class,  and  if  the  poor 
peddler  traveled  on  foot,  fourth  class.” 
Of  course,  to  be  "first  class”  cost  the 
peddler  more.  Being  “first  class”  is 
expensive.  Ah,  everything  has  a  price. 

Reading  on,  I  found  that  the  city  did 
have  its  limits.  A  city  code  compilation 
by  Abercrombie,  in  1909,  points  out  that 
it  was  necessary  to  amend  the  “muse¬ 
ums,  reptiles,  and  snakes”  ailing.  Run¬ 
ning  a  museum  was  still  okay  with  the 
city  as  long  as  the  fee  was  paid.  What 
was  added  surprised  me.  “No  license 
shall  be  issued  for  any  entertainment  that 
was  deemed  as  obscene  or  immoral,  cor¬ 
rupting  to  public  morals,  or  disgusting 
and  no  one  was  allowed  to  eat  or  pretend 
to  eat  snakes.”  What  were  these  people 


doing?  What  happened  to  Mayberry? 

People  weren’t  the  only  ones  who 
needed  licenses  to  roam  about  the  streets 
of  Astoria  doing  what  they  do  best.  Cur¬ 
tis  reminds  us  that,  “dogs'  owners  were 
required  to  pay  a  fee  in  order  to  allow 
their  pets  to  run  freely.  In  addition,  the 
dog  must  sport  a  collar  with  an  identifi¬ 
cation  tag  or  face  serious  repercussions.” 
That  is  not  so  unusual,  but  the  punish¬ 
ment  was  severe:  “It  was  the  duty  of  the 
Chief  of  Police,  or  anyone  appointed  to 
him,  to  kill  and  bury  all  violators  of  the 
ordinance."  Worry  not,  this  meant  the 
dog,  not  the  owner.  Whew!  At  least  the 
male  dogs  had  a  bit  of  a  head  start  in 
escaping.  The  right  person  had  to  be 
around  to  put  their  lights  out.  Female 
dogs  were  not  so  lucky:  “If  the  female 
dog  was  in  heat,  they  were  subject  to 
destaiction  at  the  hands  of  anyone.” 
Run,  girl,  run! 

A  few  more  discriminatory  ordi¬ 
nances  surfaced  during  my  research.  For 
instance.  Ordinance  #2066  stated:  "That 
no  woman  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in, 
loiter  about,  or  solicit  drinks  in  any  bar 
room,  drinking  shop,  club  or  gambling 
room  of  any  saloon  in  the  City  of  Asto¬ 
ria.”  Bummer!  Where  did  the  guys  take 
a  woman  for  a  first  date?  On  a  first  date 
or  following  dates,  should  there  be  any, 
conversation  does  not  come  so  easily  to 
many  without  a  nip  from  the  bottle. 
Well,  I  guess  a  trip  to  the  theatre  would 
suffice,  but  you'd  better  make  sure  it 
was  one  of  the  first  class.  Second  class 
theatres  were  associated  with  the  “evil” 
alcohol  and  the  young  man’s  date  could 
not  “hang  out"  in  such  places.  After  that, 
the  next  ordinance  should  be  of  no  sur¬ 
prise.  “Women  were  forbidden  to  work, 
tend  bar,  sing,  or  dance  in  any  bar 
room.”  Being  an  ex-bartender,  I  found 
this  comforting,  but  discriminatory.  In 
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addition,  as  Norblad,  Anderson  and  Cur¬ 
tis  wrote  in  1916: 

...dancing  any  exaggerated  or 
disorderly  dance  being  such  dances 
are  commonly  known  as  ragging 
dances  and  commonly  called  the 
Pivot,  Walk  Back,  Shivers,  Hippo 
Dip,  Jelly  Wiggle,  Bunny  Hug, 
Turkey  Trot,  Heads  Together,  Close¬ 
ness,  Port  and  Starboard,  Side  Show, 
Briney  Deep,  Corkscrew  Twirl, 
Angle-worm  Wiggle,  Grizzley  Bear, 
and  Tango  (Norblad,  p.  322). 

This  one  applied  to  everyone.  Can 
you  imagine  a  room  full  of  people 
doing  the  Angleworm  Wiggle,  Heads 
together,  or  a  combination  thereof?  I 
think  I’ve  seen  the  light.  These  people 
could  have  hurt  somebody.  How  outra¬ 
geous!  Further,  dancing  must  have  been 
a  most  serious  offense  as  “a  woman 
was  not  allowed  to  take  more  than  three 
backward  steps  during  a  dance.”  And 
which  dance  did  this  pertain  to?  I 
thought  they  had  made  all  the  fun  stuff 
illegal. 

There  were  some  good  ordinances 
pertaining  to  bicyclists.  According  to 
an  article  in  the  July  14,  1939  Astoria 
Evening  Budget : 

“Back  in  the  1890s,  when  bicycles 
first  became  popular,  Astoria’s  city 
council  adopted  an  ordinance  com¬ 
pelling  cyclists  to  stop  at  all  intersec¬ 
tions,  walking  their  machines  across  the 
street,  and  to  stop  whenever  they  saw  a 
horse.”  Machines,  huh?  I  found  another 
that  stated  that  “bicyclists,  when  travel¬ 
ing  downhill,  must  keep  their  feet  upon 
the  pedals”  (Curtis  264).  The  popularity 
of  bicycles  and  their  hindrance  to  traffic 
also  compelled  the  city  of  Astoria  to 
pass  an  ordinance  stating  that  bicycles 
should  “halt  within  100  yards  of  a  team. 


dismount  and  remain  standing  until  the 
horses  had  passed.” 

James  Cloutier  reports  that  “ The 
Daily  Astorian,  not  being  fully  satis¬ 
fied,  wanted  an  amendment  to  this  ordi¬ 
nance.  It  would  ‘oblige  the  cyclist  to 
take  his  hat  off  and  leave  it  off  until  the 
team  had  passed.’”  Maybe  this  is  why 
the  world-famous  bicycle  competition 
is  called  Le  Tour  de  France  and  not  Le 
Tour  de  Astoria. 

1  would  like  to  point  out  that  all  the 
offenses  mentioned  were  subject  to  fines 
or  some  time  spent  in  the  city  jail.  While 
incarcerated,  the  perpetrator  could  be 
“worked  upon  the  streets,  but  not  more 
than  ten  hours.  Refusal  to  work  would 
get  the  prisoner  a  24  hour  diet  of  bread 
and  water  only  or  to  be  put  into  the 
streets  wearing  a  ball  and  chain”  (Curtis, 
p.  121).  Now,  I’ve  seen  the  work  crew  of 
today,  or  rather,  the  “chain  gang,”  and 
I’ll  bet  that  they  are  happy  this  one  has 
been  thrown  out  of  the  books.  Finally, 
here  is  something  that  favors  women. 
“Women  were  not  allowed  to  serve  on 
the  “chain  gang.”  I  think  that’s  great! 

Now,  if  you  thought  you  would  get 
a  trial  by  jury  for  any  reason,  you’d  bet¬ 
ter  think  twice.  It  was  also  a  law  that  if 
you  wanted  a  trial  by  jury,  you'd  have  to 
pay  for  it  yourself.  How  do  you  like 
that? 

Now  if  you  are  wondering  who 
would  be  doling  out  these  fines  and  pun¬ 
ishments,  I'll  tell  you.  It  was  the  Chief  of 
Police  and  his  subordinates,  the  officers, 
themselves.  But  take  heart,  they  too  had 
to  follow  some  rather  tough  mles.  For 
instance,  a  compilation  of  ordinances  in 
1893  by  K.  Osbum  tells  that  the  police 
were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  city  with¬ 
out  permission  of  the  Chief  of  Police. 
Hey,  what  if  the  officer  had  a  date?  We 
already  know  that  to  have  a  good  time 
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you  would  have  to  leave  the  city  limits. 
Additionally,  they  could  not  "use  any 
harsh,  violent  or  abusive  language,  or  be 
intoxicated  on  or  off  duty.”  This  makes 
me  wonder  why  this  had  to  be  stated  in 
the  code  book.  I  suppose  it  is  better  to  be 
safe  than  sorry  when  it  comes  to  police 
mles  ot  conduct.  Clearly,  being  arrested 
by  a  drunken  officer  would  cause  prob¬ 
lems.  One  should  be  able  to  talk  one’s 
way  out  of  a  “speeding  ticket.”  I  mean,  if 
the  cop  was  drunk,  how  would  he  know 
how  fast  you  were  going?  Surely,  I'd 
work  this  to  my  advantage. 

Now  all  these  little  laws  came  into 
effect  because  of  the  vote.  As  you  may 
already  know  women  were  not  allowed 
to  vote  in  Oregon  until  1912.  If  you 
were  a  man  living  in  Astoria  in  the  late 
1800s  or  early  1900s,  you  didn't  even 
need  to  be  a  citizen  in  order  to  cast  a 
vote.  That's  outrageous!  Check  this  out. 
The  voter's  oath  goes  as  follows:  "You 
do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  you 
are  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or 
have  declared  your  intention  to  become 
such  one  year  next  preceding  this  elec¬ 
tion...”  and  you  were  allowed  to  vote. 
What’s  going  on  here? 

Well,  these  ordinances  may  be 
strange  to  us  now,  but  remember  those 
were  different  times.  The  most  puzzling 
part  of  these  ordinances  is  the  question 
why  they  were  in  effect  in  the  first 
place.  I  talked  to  Dan  Van  Thiel,  City 
Attorney  for  Astoria  and  Seaside,  hop¬ 
ing  to  get  some  insight  to  my  findings, 
but  he  was  as  peiplexed  as  I  was.  He 
stated  that:  "When  the  code  books  are 
amended,  the  old  ones  are  simply  dis¬ 
carded.  Practicing  attorneys  know  of  the 
existing  laws.”  Aw!  That  was  a  little  dis¬ 
heartening  to  me,  because  I  so  wanted 
to  hear  more  goof-ball  stuff.  So  let  this 
be  a  lesson  to  all.  Our  history  lies  in  the 


most  interesting  places.  We  may  never 
know  the  real  reasons  behind  these 
laws,  but  we  can  enjoy  reading  about 
them.  I  hope  you  enjoyed  them  as  much 
as  I  have. 

1  This  ordinance  was  anti-Chinese  in 
intent. 
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Courtesy  of  the  Author 


A  couple  months  ago,  Tei  Gordon  wrote  to  CCHS  to  say  that  he  is  searching  for 
clues  as  to  the  location  of  Japanese  porcelain  that  came  from  an  early  Japanese 
shipwreck  on  the  north  Washington  coast.  He  is  also  searching  for  descendants  of 
James  Birnie  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  who  had  pieces  of  this  ware  in  his  pos¬ 
session  some  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago.  Tei  offered  the  following  article  to 
explain  the  reason  for  his  search.  If  anyone  has  information,  contact  Tei  Gordon 
by  email:  tagordon@rocketmail.com  or  call  CCHS  at  (503)  338-4849  and  we  will 
forward  the  message. 


A  Biographical  Sketch  of  Ottokichi 

(The  Voyage  and  the  Oregon  Country  Chapters) 

As  the  Japanese  crew  readied  the  Hojunmaru  to  set  sail  in  November  of  1 832, 
little  did  the  fourteen  young  sailors  (most  only  young  boys)  realize  that  they  were 
about  to  embark  on  an  epic  voyage  from  which  only  three  would  survive  and  none 
would  ever  return. 

The  Hojunmaru ,  a  coastal  freighter,  set  sail  from  a  small  seaport  and  headed 
east  towards  Edo,  now  known  as  Tokyo.  After  stopping  briefly  in  the  port  of 
Shimo-da  on  Japan’s  south-central  coast,  the  ship  headed  towards  sea  again,  only 
to  run  into  a  powerful  storm  that  drove  it  far  out  into  the  Pacific.  The  storm  snap¬ 
ped  the  rudder  shaft,  leaving  the  Hojunmaru  without  steering.  Rocking  wildly  and 
in  peril  of  capsizing,  the  crew  sawed  off  the  mast  to  stabilize  the  vessel.  Somehow, 
the  strategy  worked  and  the  ship  rode  out  the  storm. 

Thankful  just  be  alive,  the  crew  quickly  realized  an  even  grimmer  chal¬ 
lenge. ..their  survival  depended  upon  a  ship  without  a  mast  or  rudder.  To  make  mat¬ 
ters  worse,  their  cargo  included  only  fine  Japanese  ceramics,  a  limited  payload  of 
rice  and  one  barrel  of  drinking  water. 

Days  turned  into  weeks,  and  then  months,  as  the  crew  and  their  battered  ship 
drifted  helplessly  in  the  Pacific  currents,  edging  westward  ever  so  closer  to  North 
America.  The  crew  did  what  they  could  to  stay  alive  and  made  drinking  water  by 
boiling  seawater,  using  the  wooden  planks  of  their  precious  ship  as  fuel  for  the  fire. 
However,  the  lack  of  proper  nourishment  eventually  began  to  take  its  toll.  Most  of 
the  young  sailors  died. 

In  December  1833,  after  13  long  months  adrift,  the  Hojunmaru  finally 
beached  at  Cape  Alava,  near  present-day  Ozette  (south  of  the  Olympic  Peninsula). 
Only  three  of  the  crew  miraculously  survived  the  arduous  voyage:  Kyukichi,  Iwa- 
kichi  and  Ottokichi.  Their  joy  of  finally  setting  foot  on  land  was  short-lived.  Imme¬ 
diately  the  three  were  horrified  to  en-counter  the  fierce-looking  Makah  Native 
Americans  that  set  upon  them.  Fearful  for  their  lives,  they  surrendered  and  begged 
for  mercy.  The  Makah  plundered  the  ship  and  enslaved  the  three  remaining  Japan¬ 
ese  sailors. 
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Meanwhile,  at  the  nearby  Fort  Vancouver,  Dr.  McLoughlin  heard  that  there 
were  three  new  “Chinese"  slaves  of  the  Makah’s  and  he  ordered  a  rescue  party  of 
twenty  from  Fort  Vancouver  to  travel  through  severe  winter  weather  to  rescue  the 
three  “enslaved  Chinamen.”  However,  the  rescue  party  could  not  make  it  through 
the  harsh  winter  weather  and  had  to  turn  back. 

Summer  finally  arrived  in  the  Northwest  and  in  June  of  1834  a  ship  prepared 
to  sail  north  from  Fort  Vancouver.  Dr.  McLoughlin  ordered  the  captain  to  stop  at 
Cape  Alava  enroute  and  learn  more  about  the  three  captives  and,  if  possible,  buy 
their  freedom.  Only  two  of  the  three  captives  were  seen,  but  their  freedom  was 
secured.  The  third  sailor,  Ottokichi,  had  gone  off  with  a  Makah  maiden  to  collect 
berries  and  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  On  the  ship’s  return  voyage  south,  how-ever, 
Ottokichi’s  freedom  was  purchased  and  the  three  were  taken  to  Fort  Vancouver. 

Sometime  after  June  1834,  the  three  Japanese  were  placed  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  ot  Hudson  Bay  Co.  in  what  is  now  Washington  State,  where  they  learned  Eng¬ 
lish. 

In  November  of  1834,  the  brig  Eagle  arrived  at  Fort  Vancouver  (commanded 
by  Captain  Downs,  Hudson  Bay  Co.)  and  Dr.  Me  Loughlin  decided  to  send  the 
three  Japanese  to  Macao.  The  brig  Eagle  departed  Fort  George  in  Astoria  in 
November  1834.  Before  arriving  at  Macao  in  December  1835,  the  brig  stopped 
briefly  in  Oahu  (Hawaii).  St.  Helena  and  London  (June  1835). 

This  compilation  of  Ottokichi  is  recorded  by  Tei  A.  Gordon,  based  on  the  life¬ 
time  research  and  in  accordance  with  the  story  as  told  by  Mr.  Yuzo  Igarashi. 

Mr.  Igarashi ’s  book  ( Japanese  version)  is  being  published  by  Kino-kuniya 
Bookstores  and  will  be  released  in  Spring  2003.  The  English  version  will  follow 
sometime  in  late-2003.  They  are  keen  on  presenting  their  findings  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Expo  2005  in  Aichi  Prefecture,  Japan. 
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Photographs  at  right: 
At  top  are:  Ruth  Allen  Merrill  and  George  Empkin. 
Below  are  the  three  McCauley  sisters:  Emily  Gibson,  Lillian  Lee  and  Eileen  Corkill. 


Brownsmead  School  Reunion 

Jon  Westerholm  shared  these  photos  with  us  recently.  The  two  on  the  next  page 
were  taken  at  the  Brownsmead  School  Reunion  on  October  19,  2002,  sponsored 
by  the  Brownsmead  Historical  Society.  Thirty  people  attended;  17  were  school 
alumni.  The  event  started  at  noon  with  a  potluck,  followed  by  a  hearty  discussion 
about  “those  good  old  school  days. "Oldest  attendees  were;  George  Empkin  (1923- 
1931),  Ruth  Allen  Merrill  (1920-1928),  Emily  McCauley  Gibson  (1922-1929), 
Eileen  McCauley  Corkill  ( 1927-1934),  Joyce  Gerttula  Vinson  Smith  (1933-1941 ), 
Karen  Pedersen  Radich  (1931-1935)  and  Jacqueline  Vanderveldt  Flory  (1932- 
1940).  Brownsmead  School  District  #39  was  founded  in  1916  by  farmers  after  the 
land  was  diked.  Thirty  years  later,  it  consolidated  with  Knappa. 

Students  in  the  photo  of  Brownsmead  School  below  are: 

Bottom  row,  I  to  r:  Howard  Allred,  Unknown,  Viola  Pedersen,  Harriet  Fish  Eng- 
blom,  Jacqueline  Vanderveldt  Flory,  Gordon  Gerttula,  Joyce  Gerttula  Vinson 
Smith,  Elsie  Nousson  Lystad.  2nd  row;  Maxine  Coles?,  Marian  Coles?,  Audrey 
Pedersen  Leslie,  Phyllis  Takalo  Amsberry,  Harvey  Stevens.  3rd  row:  Bruce 
Stevens,  Henry  Coles?,  Carl  Pierson?,  Karen  Pedersen  Radich.  4th  row;  Earnest 
Stevens,  Eileen  McCauley  Corkill,  Amie  Penttila,  Erik  Pedersen,  Sigurd  Lebeck 
5th  row:  Fred  Rudat,  Lyle  Pedersen,  Carl  Pedersen 

Can  you  find  the  two  sets  of  twins? 
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Courtesy  of  Carolyn  Bartlett  Courtesy  ofTanny  Green 


Timber  Cruisers’  Records 


These  records,  located  at  the  Heritage  Museum,  date  from  about  1935  and 
include  information  on  types  of  trees  found,  clearings,  burned  areas,  roads,  hous¬ 
es  and  other  structures,  rivers,  creeks,  and  hills.  These  records  are  organized  by 
township,  range,  and  section.  They  don’t  cover  the  whole  county,  but  selected 
areas.  The  description  for  the  map  below  notes: 


Section  22,  Township  5  North,  Range  9  West,  Clatsop  County,  June  1935. 

The  NENW4  |  northeast  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter]  has  been  logged 
recently  for  the  yellow  fir  leaving  a  stand  of  young  hemlock  and  spruce.  The 
SESE4  was  logged  for  yellow  fir  about  six  years  ago  and  many  of  the  firs  were 
fell  and  bucked  and  left  in  the  woods. 

This  acreage  was  logged  years  ago  for  the  old  growth  spruce  cedar  and  yel¬ 
low  fir  being  selectively  logged. 

There  are  several  areas  of  well  stocked  second  growth  hemlock  and  spruce 
but  taken  as  a  unit  this  acreage  is  too  spotted  with  areas  of  alder,  brush,  red  fir 
poles,  open  and  deforested  burns  to  be  classified  as  a  well-stocked  stand  of 
reproduction.  The  timbered  area  s  of  the  Necanicum  River  in  the  S  1/2  of  NW4 
has  a  fair  stand  of  young  growth  spruce  and  hemlock  which  joins  the  Compa¬ 
ny’s  timber  in  the  SW4.  This  is  a  desirable  piece  of  property. 

By  N.R.  Edmundson 
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Editor’s  Notes 

By  Liisa  Penner 

Missing  Classmates  of  1958  at  AHS 

Carol  Palmer  Patton  is  requesting  the  current  addresses  for  the  following 
members  of  the  AHS  class  of  1958.  She  can  be  contacted  at 
Carol78501@aol.com  or  let  me  know  at  CCHS.  P.O.  Box  88.  Astoria.  OR 
97103.  Phone  (503)  338-4849. 


Steve  Angus 
Edna  Bingham  Bucheit 
Ellyn  Bock  Messander 
Leland  Leslie  Cowan 
Darlene  J.  DeYoung 
Sara  Hall  Crawford 
Bill  Hanselman 
A1  Holdiman 


Carolyn  Hughes  Cruz 
Kyu  Baik  Lee 
Gary  Murphy 
Dorothy  L.  Myrin 
Richard  D.  Niemi 
Delbert  Orand 
Mavis  Pershing 
Susan  Rafferty  Taylor 


Susanne  Ransom  Sedgley 

Doug  Reid 

Gayle  Ross 

Linda  Irene  Shaner 

Bill  Stanley 

Jerry  Webster 

Jack  B.  Whitman 


Corrections  in  the  Alexander  Gilbert  article  in  the  Summer  Cumtux 

Kathleen  Kulland  pointed  out  that  the  article  should  have  said  that  Martha 
Gilbert  Linch  graduated  from  Stanford  University,  afterwards  returning  to  Seaside. 
Also,  that  she  had  been  a  resident  of  Willamette  View  Manor  for  several  years. 

A  descendant  of  Barney  Gallagher 

Dick  Thompson  called  to  say  that  he  and  his  wife,  Margie,  were  really  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  the  article  about  Barney  Gallagher  as  he  was  Margie's  grandfather. 
He  also  remembered  Dorothy  Nickellati  Chadsey  who  Sandra  Tellvik  had  written 
about.  Dick  said  that  he  had  gone  to  school  with  Dorothy's  brother. 

The  Astoria  Cats 

A  new  book  just  out  for  children  is  Lewis  and  Clark:  The  Astoria  Cats.  It  was 
written  by  Arline  LaMear,  librarian  at  the  Columbia  River  Maritime  Museum.  The 
illustrations  were  done  by  Ben  Goza.  The  book  describes,  through  poetry,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Astoria.  It  is  on  sale  at  CCHS  and  from  the  author. 

An  Unusual  Coincidence 

Odds  of  this  happening  are  hard  to  figure  but  must  be  astronomical.  A  few 
weeks  ago.  Barbara  Carpenter  of  Chula  Vista,  California  stopped  by  the  Heritage 
Museum  to  gather  information  about  the  Beard  family,  especially  Capt.  A1  Beard, 
her  grandfather.  A  woman  who  walked  in  the  door  just  behind  her  had  overheard. 
She  stepped  up  to  the  desk  to  say  that  she  had  bought  the  A1  Beard  house  and  had 
come  to  research  the  family.  The  two  exchanged  addresses. 

Mystery  Photo 

This  photo  was  taken  by  Reuben  Jensen  at  T.P.  Haller's  Bywater  Tea  Shop  near 
Smith  Lake  in  May  1938,  one  of  many  images  donated  to  CCHS  by  Esther  Jensen 
Palmberg.  Please  donate  your  photos  to  CCHS,  P.O.  Box  88.  Astoria,  OR  97103. 


Courtesy  of  Capt.  Warren  G.  Leback 
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Standing,  from  the  left:  Bob  Lovell,  Bob  Uhrbrand,  Jack  Thompson,  Richard 
Paulsen,  Unidentified,  Jimmy  Morrison,  Wilbur  Bosshart. 

Front  row:  Pat  Leback,  Warren  Lovell,  Mike  Leback,  Kenny  Thompson  and 
Mascot  “Pal.”  On  the  corner  of  3rd  &  Kensington  in  Astoria,  about  1934. 
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